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Yew Haynes Suburban viger: Cord tires am 
wooden wheels standard e pment o mall viz viz c lender rears. € 


C .. Cord tires 
wheels andar equipment on a twelve cylinder ca: 


wire inder cars. 
wheels optional equipment, at an extra charge, on all models, 





This advertisement copwrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 





























THE NEW SERIES HAYNES SUBURBAN 


PPRECIATION of the most advanced 
modern taste in closed cars is expressed 
in the new series seven-passenger Haynes 


* Suburban, the ultra-luxurious, dual-type closed 


car, which affords the distinctiveness of a 
chauffeur-driven equipage when desired, 
as well as the congenial family atmosphere 
of an owner-driven car. 


This is accomplished by the lowering of the plate 
glass partition, making the entire interior a single 
compartment. The driver's seat and forward divi- 
sion are trimmed in genuine leather; the rear com- 
partment, with its wide, lounge-like seat and roomy 
auxiliary chairs, is upholstered i in fine fabrics. 


Considered from every angle the new series seven- 
passenger Haynes Suburban is a choice exposition 
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Beauty -« Strength -e ‘Power -e Comfort 


of the highest development of the coach-builder’s art. 


Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these four 
essential factors of character in a car which were 
developed and combined by Haynes engineers and 
designers, naturally rule in the creation of this, as 
well as all other Haynes offerings. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited by 
the Government at the Smithsonian Institution, 
National Museum, Washington, D. C., was invented 
designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893, 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure is descriptive of all 
the new 1920 and new series Haynes character cars. 
This Brochure, and prices, will be mailed to you 
upon request. Address Department 360. 


Tue Haynes AuTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA , - . U.S. A. 








1803 -@® THE HAYNES IS AMERICA'S FIRST 


CAR -& 19020 
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We asked 1000 Business Men 


to answer seven questions 


HE Alexander 

Hamilton Institute 

recently addressed 
seven very personal and in- 
timate questions to 1,000 
men on its enrolment list. 
These were the seven ques- 
tions: 


1. What was your position when you 
enrolled with the Institute? 


. What was your salary? 
. What is your present position? 
. Your present salary? 


Do you feel that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course and Ser- 
vice was of real help in the progress 
you have made? 


WM Be W LH 


6. Can you give a specific instance of 
how it helped you to make progress? 


7. If you were asked by another man 
whether he ought to enrol in the 


Course, what would you answer? 
And why? 


It was expected that about 
100 men would reply. In- 
stead, replies were received 
from_309 men. 


No more striking evidence 
has ever been gathered in 
support of the fact that 
business progress is the 
direct and inevitable con- 
sequence of an all-round 
business training. 


From $4,160 to $18,000 


Here is one set of answers, typical of the 
whole three hundred and nine: 


1. Western Manager. 
2. $4,160 a year. 

3. Sales Manager. 
4 


. $18,000 plus — probably $20,000 
total this year, 


5. Yes. 








See What Business Training 
Did to the Incomes of 
These 261 men 


Number of men Number of men 
iaast: INCOMES ‘Saaec 
enrolment pletion of course 

137 $1,000-2,000 32 

68 2,000-3,000 63 

21 3,000-4,000 57 

17 4,000-5,000 29 

4 5,000-6,000 18 

7 6,000-10,000 35 

ae 10,000 - over 27 

261 261 


Note, by the first line of the above table, that of these 261 
men, 137 were receiving between $1,000 and $2,000 at the time 
of but on letion of the course all but 32 of 
them had climbed into the higher salary divisions. In the last 
line it is indicated that only 7 were in the $10,000 class at the 
time of enrolment; the 7 were 27 at the end. 























’ 6. Have applied principles or examples 


given in Course to our own business 
with marked success. 


7. Yes. Because I fee] the money and 
time invested in the Course was the 
best I ever made. 


And here is another set of replies: 
Purchasing Agent. 

$2,000 a year. 

Purchasing Agent. 

$8,600 a year. 

Yes. 


. Better fundamentals of business 
principles gained from study of the 
Course and texts. 


7. By all means, because the Course 
is worth more’ in financial benefits 
and other ways than the cost in 
effort and funds to procure it. 


Ane ON oS 


The tabulation in the center of the 


page gives some rough concep- 
tion of what the investigation 
showed on the financial side alone. 


It deals with just 261 of the 309 an- 
swers received because 48 of them 
did not reply to the question re- 
garding salary; this was due: to 

e fact that for one reason or 
another they receive no set salary. 


Not income alone, but 
satisfaction 


HE sum of $565,925 added to 
the income of 261 business 


men; it is a very impressive total, 


Yet the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute does not rest its claims 
upon the ability of its training’ to 
increase men’s incomes. 


Its purpose is larger and finer, as 
thousands of the men who have 
enrolled in its Modern business 
Course and Service will testify. 
Its product is happiness—the 
satisfaction that comes to a man 
who knows that he is making the 
most of his life; that he is doing 
big things rather than small, and 
is not wasting the best years of 
his manhood in petty routine 
detail. 


Inccme is merely the by-product 
of suv. a mental condition. The 
man who is master of his life and 
work earns more because he has 
more service to give. 


At least get these further 
facts 


you want the next few years 
to yield rapid progress, in- 
stead of merely moderate prog- 
ress; if you seek a larger place 
and income, spend a few minutes 
in finding out exactly what this 
training has done for these other 
men. The first step is easy. 


A 116-page book has been published, 
called: “Forging Ahead in Business.” It 
tells in detail just what the Modern Business 
Course and Service is; and just what it has 
done for men in positions similar to yours. 
It is offered without obligation to every 
thoughtful man. There is a copy for you. 
Fill in the coupon and receive your copy 
now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


374 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business” a 


obligation. 


Business 
Address .....cccccccccccccccccvcccccpccccccccscccccee=seccceccoccsoscoscce 


Business 
POSItION.----2-seseeeesegesseeeneqenecerseraneneresseeneesonereneesenes * 
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The Famous 


Accounting Guide 
By R. H. Montgomery, C.P.A. 


Ex-President of the American Association 
of Public Accountants 


Sent for Your Examination 


“Auditing: Theory and 
Practice” 


It is the standard modern guide to the 
solution of auditing problems in general, 
and at the same time a volume of intense 
reading interest. 


This Well-Known Book 


will be found in practically every big ac- 
counting firm, in the offices of great cor- 

rations, on the desks of treasurers 
wherever important accounts are kept. 
Every competent accountant and auditor is 
supposed to be thoroughly familiar with it. 


Shows Clearly How to 
Make Audits 


This all-inclusive guide goes directly to 
the heart of the essential features of an 
audit. It gives in specific, understandable, 
interesting chapters, the kind of direc- 
tion you could otherwise gain only through 

ears of trying experience and some of 
it perhaps never in that way. It lays 
down the foundation principles, shows 
how to begin work, gives fully and ex- 
Pox aed the 

lance shee 
ducting investigations, handling deprecia- 
tion, preparing certificates and reports. 


Settles Doubtful Matters 
Almost Instantly 


In general accounting work its 800 pages 
are a veritable accounting encyclopedia 

cked with éxact, experience tested facts. 

rdly a situation can arise where you 
cannot turn to your copy of “Auditing” 
for practical suggestions on what to do, 
how to save time, avoid unnecessary work, 
and distinguished the vital from the in- 
cidental. 


Insures Exact Financial 
Statements 


In preparing important financial state- 
ments, where you must sure you’re 
right, Mr. Montgomery’s judgment and 
experience are simply invaluable. 


40 Different Lines of Business 


from department stores to banks and 
public utilities are covered. Its eminent 
common sense is of great actual work-a- 
day value to the professional, while it is 
positive accounting “nourishment” for the 
student. It is a veritable “tool-chest” of 
accountancy. 


The Whole Subject in a 
“Nutshell” 


To any man who is considering the study 
of accountancy, it gives at little cost an 
organized mastery of the subject from 
beginning to end. 

ccountants and auditors in all lines 





rocedure for making both, 
and detailed audits, con-~ 





of business in every (2 in en- 
thusiastic praise of Mr. ontgomery’s 
or 


“Just what I’ve been looking for. No 
accountant should be without it,” writes 
A. Cochran, Spence Baggs Store Co., Ohio. 
“Wouldn’t part with my copy for many 
times its cost.”—D. S. Fills, C. P. A., North 
Carolina. dn’t be more complete.”— 
P. L. Louks, Detroit. “Have just taken five 
copies.”—Charles Neville & Co., Savannah, 
Birmingham, etc. “More than a book— 
a a K. W. Scott, Minne- 
sota. 


Packed with Facts Every 
Accountant Needs 


The five principles of balance sheet 

ra - for Sane inventories. —. 

e erent ness customs in figuring interest. 

The best way to treat a profi 1 
asset Lh AR profit on the sale of fixed 

ere to find 75% of defalcations. 

The 18 rules for partnership agreem: 

How to start a perpetual inventory 
hand. 

The right place on the 
balance sheet to show re- 
serve for working capital. 

How to locate errors. 

Profit ae 
counts for holding com- 


ents. 
of stock on 





At All Good 


pa Bookstores 
Should pegele ay 
value at cost or mar! 
andiing trensery stock See Our Manuals 
Profts: Lecal and - 
rofits : and ac- 
countant’s definitions. ACCOUNTING 
The best form for bal- ADVERTISING 


ance sheets. 
Points about state- BUSINESS LAW 


ments for credit man- CREDIT 

agers. COLLECTIONS 
What you should know 

about depreciation. FINANCE 
What not to put into CORRESPONDENCE 

& report. ORGANIZATION 

MANAGEMENT 

Sent for Your RETAILING 
Examination SALESMANSHIP 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Send for Catalog 


Fill out and mail the 
attached coupon, and we 








five days of receiving it, 
send us $6.00, in “ 
payment, or return the 
book, as you decide. 





The Ronald Press Co., Dept. 175, 
New York City 


In accordance with your offer, send me 
a copy of Montgomery’s “Auditing” for 
examination. Within five days, I agree 
to either remit the price, $6.00, or return 
the book to you. 
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Forbes 
Pay 
Your 
College 


Expenses || .,, 


who will 


Broadway, 














to go to college next fall; and if 

you lack sufficient funds, now is 
the time to be looking around for 
ways and means to earn, during the 
coming summer, the money you will 
need. Now is a good time to investi- 
gate the opportunity offered to those 
ntroduce Forbes Magazine 
and B. C. Forbes’ books to business, 
— and manufacturing execu- 

ives. 


F you are in college ‘now, or if 
Let I you are in high school and plan 


Address 
“COLLEGE PLAN” 


Care of Forbes Magazine 
New York, 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE. 

I find that the magazine is both-help- 
ful. and interesting and have already 
suggested it-to several of my ac- 
quaintances as being one of the best 
publications for keeping in close touch 
with the advaticing views, experiences 
and ideas of the leading men of the 
country towards bringing capital and 
labor to a zommon ground of under- 
standing and co-operation. 

H. A. KIMBALL, 
Stone & Webster. 


Savannah, Ga. 
* * * 


CONVINCED AFTER READING 
FIRST COPY 


Enclosed please find my check for 
four dollars, for which please enter 
my name on your subscription list, and 
send me regularly “Forbes.” I saw a 


copy the other aay and I surely regret - 


that I have teen missing such a bundle 
of information. 
WILLIAM F. EDWARDS. 
Lakewood, Obio. 
* * * 
A NECESSITY 


Please advance my subscription two 
years. I have been receiving “Forbes” 
for some time, and cannot get along 
without it. 

N. M. CRANFORD, 
Asheboro Hosiery Mills: 
Asheboro, N. C, 





INSEPARABLE 


Have found “Forbes” so helpful and 
inspiring that I would not be without 
it at any price that I could afford. 

KENDALL R. HAGEN. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
* * * 


WORTH WHILE READING 


I wish to congratulate you upon the 
wonderful magazine you are producing. 
I find it is very inspiring and helpful 
and it is the only magazine which the 
writer finds worth while reading “from 
back to front, and back- again.” 

L. W. MANN, 
Detroit Tool Company. 
Detroit, Mich. 
“* * 


A GOOD THING 


Will you kir:dly send me two more 
copies of “Men Who Are Making 
America.” I have proved a good sales- 
man for you by showing my copy to a 
friend who now wants two of them. 

WILLIAM F. MADILL. 

New York. 

* ¢ * 


MAGAZINE FOR DOERS 


I want to tell you that I certainly 
do enjoy “Forbes” and believe it has a 
message for any one who is up and 
doing these days. 

J. CORNELL MURRAY. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Cost Keeping Instruction in the Truck Owners’ Conference—a semi-formal association of Motor Truck Users. 





Its“ National Standard Truck Cost System"’ 


is the first complete and impartial method for determining what each truck actually costs per ton-mile of transportation. Not only wages, gasvline, oil and 
tires—but repairs and replacements on his assembled trucks as compared with a truck built from the ground up as a homogeneous Engineering unit 


‘Who Pays for High Costs 


R. LOUIS PASTEUR 
started to help the vine- 
growers of France. He 


ended by raising the health stand- 
ards of the whole civilized world. 


Every positive forward step 
brings benefits no man can fore- 
see. 


The merchant, the industrial 
man, starts to keep running costs 
on his trucks. Before he gets 
through he has searching figures 
on which trucks to keep and 
which to scrap—and what make 
of truck to put his money on in 
the future. 


ERE are some facts, sum- 

marized from the National 
Standard Truck Cost System 
operating in 16 cities. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns 


The following comparisons 
are between Packard and the ten 
other leading makes of trucks 
in these cities. 


Packard Trucks show 10 per 
cent. lower gasoline costs than 
any other. 


They show 30 per cent. lower 
repair costs than any other. 


They show a lower wage 
cost per ton-mile transpor- 
tation — make the trip in shorter 
time. 


Ninety per cent. of all truck 
owners who have used the Sys- 
tem for a year or more, and have 
compared the Packard with other 
trucks, have standardized on 
Packard. 


‘t. get the full meaning of a 
record you must scrutinize 
the facts behind it— and the Or- 
ganization that made the facts 
possible. 


The Packard Organization has 
attained a precision in machine 
finish unknown elsewhere. It 
has achieved production of top- 
grade parts in quantity. 


It has shown the world a radi- 
cal advance in the improvement 
of metals by heat-treating. 

It designs, tests and stands re- 
sponsible for every part of every 
Packard Truck. 


Even the Packard owner often 
finds it startling to see his advan- 
tages put down in cold figures— 
though he has known all about 
it in practice ever since 1906. - 


One’? 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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FIN 


OW you start is important, very impor- 
tant, but in the end it is how you finish 
that counts. 

It is easier to be a self-starter than a self- 
finisher. ~ 

The victor in the race is not the one who 
dashes off swiftest but the one who leads at 
the finish. 

In the race for success, speed is less im- 
portant than stamina. 

The sticker outlasts the sprinter in life’s 
race. 

In America we breed many hares but not so 
many tortoises. 

In an outburst of indignation or agitation, 
we rush laws on the statute books; then 
promptly forget or neglect to enforce them. 

We launch “movements” almost daily, make 
a noise over them for a brief spell; then drop 
them. 

In the first month of this year more than 
two hundred new oil companies were launched. 
How many of them will be carried forward to 
the shore of success? 

America was the first to whoop and hurrah 
for a League of Nations; but the last great 
nation to sign its name on the dotted line. 

America inaugurated flying; then let other 
nations pass her almost hopelessly in the de- 
velopment of the art. 

We are more given to temporary enthusi- 
asms than to sustained earnestness, to fixity of 
purpose. 

We are eaglish; but we lack the bulldog ten- 
acity of the British. 

Yet, in America, as elsewhere, the prizes 
have been won by those who refused to quit, 
by those who held on to the end, by those who 
would let no buffetings of fate or finance deter 
them from finishing that which they undertook. 

Columbus finished his job. So did Washing- 
ton. So did Lincoln. 

Look around today. 

H. C. Frick, whose recently-published will 
constitutes one of the noblest documents of 
America’s annals, won because he refused to 
quit when, engulfed by the panic of ’73, his as- 
sociates and others engaged in the infant coke 
industry showed the white feather and gave 
up. 
udeow Carnegie earned most of his fortune 
by boldly buying out discouraged partners who 
lost their nerve and their stick-to-itiveness. 

John D. Rockefeller held on grimly and res- 
olutely when others lost their faith in so mer- 
curial and uncertain a commodity as oil, with 
its frequent disasters from fire, 


IS H THE 


Ford was in such straits that he resorted to 
borrowing funds from “Coffee Jim,” keeper of 
a street-wagon lunch counter. But he finished 
the job on which he had set his heart—the in- 
vention and large-scale manufacture of a cheap 
motor car. 


Edison sometimes conducts ten thousand ex- 
periments before he finds something that will 
work. He is one of the world’s greatest stick- 
ers. Read these timely words uttered on his 
seventy-third birthday: “I am glad that the 
eight-hour day had not been invented when I 
was a young man. I am wondering what 
would have happened to me by now if fifty 
years ago some fluent talker had converted me 
to the theory of the eight-hour day and con- 
vinced me that it was not fair to my fellow 
workers to put forth my best efforts in my 
work. This country would not amount to 
as much as it does if the young men of fifty 
years ago had been afraid that they might 
earn more than they were paid.” 

Schwab gave up his palatial New York home 
for ten years while he was wrestling, against 
discouraging odds, to transform the Bethlehem 
Steel Company from a bankrupt concern to the 
mammoth, successful organization it is today. 
Bankers would extend not a dollar of credit 
on the company’s notes; they insisted on an 
additional personal endorsement by Mr. 
Schwab. He gave it, so determined was he not 
to give up, so determined was he to carry out 
the herculean task he had undertaken. Today 
it eclipses Krupp’s in its palmiest days and ex- 
cels, both in steel-making and shipbuilding, the 
greatest plants of England and Scotland. 

At one time George Eastman’s factory sud- 
denly ceased to be able to turn out a single 
satisfactory photographic plate. No amount 
of investigation could locate the trouble. Ruin 
faced him. But he didn’t give up. He crossed 
to Europe, purchased the best formula in use 
there, returned, and restarted his idle machin- 
ery. Last year his works made $14,000,000 
profits after paying $6,000,000 in taxes. And 
Eastman has given away for worthy purposes 
at least $20,000,000. All because he refused to 
stay dead when Fate dealt him what appeared 
to be a fatal blow. 

Minor C. Keith, the greatest but not ade- 
quately appreciated developer of Central Amer- 
ica, was bowled over oftener than once, both 
physically and financially. But he stuck. One 
day monuments will be raised to the memory 
of this pioneer, this builder, this transformer 
of fever-stricken, untilled lands into vast fruit 
gardens for the sustenance of mankind. 
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JOB 


And didn’t Theodore N. Vail have every rea# 
son to quit his apparently hopeless task of 
convincing a grossly skeptical public that the 
newly-born telephone was not a toy but a 
potential adjunct, of the first magnitude, of 
business and civilization? He sometimes went 
hungry. But he never “hung up.” 

A manufacturer relates, for incorporation 
in this article, that he had in his plant a bril- 
liant young man who was constantly starting 
new things with whiteheat enthusiasm, but 
never preserved sufficiently to finish anything. 
The manufacturer had a heart-to-heart talk 
with him, and impressed upon him that there 
was no profit in simply starting things, that 
profits could come only from finished products. 
The young man saw a new light. That was two 
years ago. He was then getting $25 a week. 
Now he is getting $6,500 a year—and earning 
more. ; 

Says F. D. Van Amburgh in his “Buck Up 
Book”: “One steady, sturdy, honest soul will 
bring more success to a business than half- 
a-dozen hop, skip and jump members of the 
organization.” 

Finishing the job isn’t always easy. Very 
often the easiest thing would be to quit. We 
all are tempted to succumb to difficulties, dis- 
couragements, failures, hardships, disasters. 
We all have moments when we feel, “What 
the ’s the use?” 

But if we are made of firm stuff, if we have 
the backbone of a man and not a jelly-fish, if 
we have confidence in ourselves and faith in 
God, if we know that we are giving our lives 
to a clean, worthy, healthy, helpful purpose, 
then we pull our belts a notch tighter, we grit 
our teeth a little harder, we face East, eyes 
front, and with unfaltering step push forward 
determined to halt not and whimper not until 
we finally gain our goal. 








Believe me when I tell you that thrift of time 
will repay you in afterlife with a usury of 
profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, and 
that the waste of it will make you dwindle, 
alike in intellectual and in moral stature, be- 
yond your darkest reckonings.—W. E. Glad- 
stone. ; 

** * 

Two seven-cent cigars a day only will in 
thirty years cost $4,269, compounding annu- 
ally at six per cent. What would the sum 
named buy? A good home. A superb private 
library. Four journeys. around the world. 
Capital sufficient to start a business. A college 
education for two or three men. 
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Production Cannot Be Bought 
With Dollars! 


For more than ten years we’ve been studying and ana- 
lyzing viewpoints — employees and employers alike have 
been our constant companions. We know why both of 
you. think and act as you do. 


We have viewpoints by the carload — we’re getting new 
ones all. the time. 


ow | 


We deal with thoughts and acts —very little with machines 
and technique. Yet, our common-sense suggestions and 
recommendations have saved many a concern thousands of 
dollars.. Still, we deal mostly with human machinery, human 
beings. 

Surveys, short-cuts, time-studies, policies, plans, wages, hours, sys- 
tems— innovations. of all sorts and kinds, all fall far short unless be- 
lieved in and understood by all concerned. 


It’s the group-mind—the thoughts and acts: of your employees, 
your officials and yourself—that is our constant objective. 


Years of practical experience—gathering viewpoints and studying 
facts—advising, correcting, helping everybody understand each other 
has made us the big organization we are! 


Isn’t that enough to prove we can help you! ae 


~ SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 
Philadelphia 
1211 Chestnut St. 


New Haven 
42 Church St. 


Chicago 


208 So. * Salle 


Detroit 
73 State St. 


St. Louis 
314 No. Broadway 


Boston. 
10 State St. 
Providence 
10 Weybosset St. 


Toronto 


10 Adelaide St., East 








Copyright, 1929. Sierrnsn Service, Inc.” 











General Motors Trucks | 


N rural motor.express lines, in 

the heaviest ‘city traffic,on the 
farm—wherever General Motors 
Trucks operate, their performance 
brings forth expressions of un- 
qualified approval from thousands 
of satisfied owners. | 


GMC Trucks are built and backed 
by the exclusive truck building unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


(613) 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT. AND COMMENT 


“Labor creates all profits,” is a popular slogan 
with irresponsible union agitators. But is this 
really the truth? Within the last few days I 
have talked with. two men whose combined re- 
muneration. reaches $2,- 
000,000 a year; one re- 


$1,000,000 , whe 
A YEAR MEN ceives over one million 
THE BEST dollars, the other a salary 
INVESTMENT 


of not very much less. 
I asked both employers 
if they felt mi got their money’s worth from 
these men. Each said, in effect, that this par- 
ticular man was absolutely the best investment 
they had ever made, that he earned not only 
the huge amount he received,;but earned in ad- 
dition millions of dollars for the company. I 
recall that Coleman du Pont once told me that 
the five highest-priced men on his salary roll 
were the cheapest: labor he had. 

Would it. not be nearer the truth to say, 
“Management creates. all profits?’ This would 
be at least as near the truth as the statement, 
“Labor creates all profits.’ And then, neither 
management nor labor could create vast enter- 
prises without capital. It amounts to this, that 
an enterprise is as a three-legged stool; take 
away any one of the three legs and the stool 
would collapse.. The majority of American 
workmen realize this, but of late they have been 
represented too often by revolutionaries who 
fatten on working up. strikes and disturbances 
and who ride to wealth on the earnings of the 
steady, honest, industrious workmen who are in- 
duced to pay dues out of every envelope they 
receive. None of us is the-whole cheese. We 
are all dependent on one another. 

Happily, this inter-dependence i is coming to be 
more and more recognized by labor, by capital and 
by management. The pathway is rough and 
stony, but we are really making progress in the 
right direction. 

* 2 

The fellow who’s “not there’ won’t stay there 

long. ; 
* * * 

Thieving is more rampant in business today 
than ever. before. Railroad losses through steal- 
ing are running into alarming figures. Marine 


insurance companies report an unprecedented 

volume of claims for 
THIEVING losses through theft. 
IS PLAYING Manufacturers, whole- 
HAVOC WITH salers, and even retailers 
BUSINESS 


are daily finding goods 
' stolen during transporta- 
tion from one sale to: another, sometimes even 
when the transportation‘is ‘done by their own 
trucks. Losses \ through damage . to’ packages 
during course of shipment are’ also abnormally 
heavy. Yet all this is occurring at a time when 
labor, generally speaking, is fully employed at 





high wages. Most of the stealing is not inspired 
by dire necessity, but by sheer dishonesty, by a 
craving for luxuries and other things beyond 
reach of the theives’ purses. 

This debasement in morals is attributed to the 
World War, as similar developments have been 
witnessed after other wars. War, while it in- 
spires the noblest of patriotic and self-sacrificing 
sentiments, brings an ugly aftermath, a lower- 
ing of the whole tone of life, the forsaking of 
established | standards, a relapse into reckless, 
devil- -may-care, uncivilized habits. The losses 
of i insurance companies covering the theft of mer- 
chandise have been so heavy that rates have had 
to be advanced and, insurance officials state, will 
have to be advanced still farther. Verily, war, 
viewed from any aspect, is all that Sherman 
said it was—and more. 

* * * 
Move or you'll. find yourself re-moved. 
* * * 

Government in America would be better if 
there were less of it. 

: ‘* * * 

Many financial leaders are still taking a pes- 
simistic view of the outlook. However, it can 
at least be said that a number of encouraging 
developments have lately occurred. The foreign 
exchanges have ceased 
their rush towards abject 


AT LEAST me 

SOME THINGS demoralization and have, 

ARE SHOWING at this writing, marked 
quite a substantial re- 


IMPROVEMENT 

covery. This reflects a 
more hopeful view of the international position. 
Money rates in Wall Street,. which were sky 
rocketing to 20 per cent, and higher, have lately 
moved along more normal levels—although it is 
just possible that the present abundance has been 
caused by the accumulation of. funds pending 
payment of income taxes on the 15th of this 
month. 

,After suffering sensational declines, the stock 
market has exhibited symptoms: of greater 
stability and resiliency. There were. many who 
were sure that the railroad legislation could make 
little progress before the date set for the return 
of the roads. to their owners; yet we see what 
has actually been accomplished. There are in- 
creasirig’-indications: that the continuous ‘rise in 
commodity prices‘! and,‘ consequently, ‘in the 
cost of living, is beginning’to be checked not- 
withstanding. the naming of. frightfully high fig- 
ures for fall materials by manufacturers of cer- 
tain staples, including, notably, woolen goods 
and shoes. .--Congregs has.shown symptoms that 
it. ig. awakening, to the urgent. necessity - for put- 
ting its foot down upon unrestrained extrava- 
gance and for seeking to lighten the burdensome 
and mischievous taxes levied on business. The 


more notorious of the firebrands among labor 
leaders have to some extent lost caste among 
decent American workmen, and there are other 
signs that the labor discontent is subsiding. Al- 
though banks have been striving to curtail loans, 
their aim clearly is to try to bring about a healthy, 
orderly recession in speculation and unnecessary 
business activities rather than to precipitate ac- 
tion calculated to invite’ sudden trouble. 

It should be added, however, that in the highest 
financial and business circles President Wilson’s 
actions are occasioning alarm. 

* * '* 

Those of us who obeyed injunctions not to buy 
clothes or shoes, etc., during the war are reaping 
a poor reward. 

oe 
The best time to loaf is after you're dead. 
* * * 


President Wilson may not be a spiritualist but 

he certainly has a vanishing cabinet. 
i 

Father Time reveals that some of our “big 

men” were not so very big. It is interesting to 

note how the reputations of. certain financial, 

railroad and business leaders have grown, so to 

speak, after their - death, 


APPRAISING while the reputations of 
BIG MEN others have worse than 
AFTER THEY shriveled. Take H. H. 
ARE DEAD 


Rogers. He cut a very 
wide swath. About the 
time he organized Amalgamated Copper he was 
one of the king pins in the world of finance and 
Big Business. He was recognized as one of the 
leading powers of. 26 Broadway, the home of 
Standard Oil. Many people believed that he had 
the Rockefellers behind him in his enterprises 
and speculations. 

Time has revealed that Rogers was an out- 
and-out gambler, that his whole Amalgamated 
venture was disgraceful, that instead of acting 
for the Rockefellers, his speculations were ex- 
tremely distasteful to them. Also, Mr. Roger’s 
attitude towards labor, it now transpires, was no 
more creditable than his attitude towards in- 
vestors. Today he is looked back upon as an 
ugly figure in the realm of finance, as a man 
whose constructive powers were. grossly over- 
rated and.as.a type who did much to bring Wall 
Street; Big Business and capital into disrepute. 

James 'J. Hill stands out as a real developer of 
America. He was a builder, a creator; a man of 
tremendous initiative, unlimited vision and in- 
finite faith in- his country and its growth. He 
preferred’ to make his millions through con- 
structing railroads rather than by manipulating 
stocks and fleecing the unwary. Another rail- 
road man whose achievements grow bigger and 
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Here you see the body which, next to the U. S. Supreme Court, has more power than any other tribunal in America. 
Its powers have been enlarged under the new railway bill. 


members, left to right, are: Joseph B. Eastman, Winthrop M. Danéels, Balthaser H. Meyer, Edgar E. Clark, Clyde B 


bigger as time passes is Alexander J. Cassatt, 
through whose indomitable courage Manhattan 
was connected to the mainland by railroad and 
through whose statesmanlike vision and action 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was raised to the fore- 
most place in the whole world. 

E. H. Harriman and his career are still sub- 
jects of a two-sided debate. Some claim that 
Harriman was an even greater constructive force 
than Hill. Others contend that Harriman re- 
mained more of a speculator than a builder all 
through his life and that he and his activities 
did more than the activities of any other indi- 
vidual to precipitate the nation-wide revolt 
against overlordship of capital and gigantic cor- 
porations. Admittedly, Harriman spught un- 
paralleled power. He aspired to dominate rail- 
way transportation in America. Yet, have we 
not witnessed quite lately a movement, sponsored 
by governmental authorities, to bring about the 
very welding together of railroad systems that 
Harriman championed ? 

Another railroad man who at one time was 
hailed as a coming Colossus was Edwin Hawley. 
He rose like a meteor. But only a year or two 
after his death sufficed to place him as an adven- 
turer, a speculator rather than a constructionist 
of large calibre. Hawley has suffered as badly 
as Rogers at the hands of time. 

The late J.. P. Morgan retains a remarkable 
grip on the popular imagination. Any new in- 
cident or anecdote revealing the personality of 
Morgan invariably is reproduced by publications 
all over the country. In the financial world 
Morgan looks as large in perspective as he did 
when occupying the center of the stage. Bankers 
and others intimate with the late banker and his 
ways agree that he was not a genius as a banker 
or financier, that his judgment was faulty sur- 
prisingly often. But they also agree that he had 
a rugged honesty which no one could ever ques- 
tion, a force that stamped him as a leader, and a 
courage and vision which captivated others. 
Morgan never did anything small.. He was above 
petty actions and petty jealousies. He was 
broad-gauged in every respect; a hercules. In 
his later years, no other banker or capitalist or 
industrial leader hesitated to respond at Morgan’s 
call. Notwithstanding the New Haven fiasco, and 
notwithstanding other railroad deals and reor- 
ganizations which turned out unfortunately, 
Morgan’s reputation has increased rather than 
diminished since his death. 


Henry C. Hall and Robert W. Wooley. 


There is much controversy regarding Andrew 
Carnegie’s real status. All his own associates 
proclaim that he was among the very biggest 
men America has ever reared. They describe 
him as being the first to grasp the value of taking 
in able, aggressive young partners and giving 
them a generous share in the profits they helped 
toearn, They claim that Carnegie was a pioneer 
of pioneers in quantity production. They point 
to the example he set other millionaires in the 
giving away of money on a gigantic scale. Yet 
there are others who argue that Carnegie was 
merely a fortunate creature of circumstances, 
that he became interested in an industry which 
contrived to secure inordinate tariff protection 
and thus rolled up millions at the expense of the 
public, that he was neither a brilliant financier 
nor a practical steel manufacturer, and that his 
lavish distributing of millions was inspired 
more by egotism, vanity and self-satisfaction 
than by philanthropic or charitable motives. 
Time will probably reveal that Carnegie’s place is 
between these two extremes. 

H. C. Frick occupied little space in the public’s 
imagination; but time will disclose that he was 
a much greater factor in the development of 
American industry and American transportation 
than is now generally recognized. To my mind 
Frick was an abler man than Carnegie. He 
lacked Carnegie’s genial personality. He had not 
Carnegie’s aptitude for making friends. In his 
early days, at least, he was a very hard bargainer. 
Latterly, however, he became suffused with gen- 
erosity and kindness. Frick’s will gives a truer 
portrait of him than does the conception formed 
of him at the time of the Homestead riots. 

If a prophecy be permitted I would venture to 
predict that John D. Rockefeller will loom up a 
generation and a century from now as probably 
the biggest man of them all. 

* * * 
Have you sent your “Food Draft” to Europe? 


“Feed the hungry.” 
* * 


If you don’t take interest in your work you're 
not likely ever to draw much interest on savings. 
e 852 


A silk shirt doesn’t make a gentleman. Nor 
can it pay next year’s rent. 
2.2 
The fellow who has made no great success 


of his own problems usually can solve other 
people’s. 


© Western Newspaper Union 


It ts the Interstate C. ommerce Commission. 
It now virtually holds the life and death of over $20,000 oe worth of railroads in its hands. The 


. Atchison, chairman, Chas. C. McChord, 


America’s railroads are not going to be 
wrecked. They are not going to be starved. 
They are not going to be handed over to be 
run by the politicians. They are not going to be 
presented to labor as a 
gift. They are not going 


SALVATION 
NOW WITHIN to have confiscated every 
SIGHT FOR dollar they earn above a 


THE RAILROADS moderate fixed rate of 


interest. They are not 
to be bludgeoned into combining into a few 
monster, monopolistic organizations. In short, 
while the new legislation falls short of the ideal 
in the eyes of both railway wage earners and 
railway investors, it is at least very much less 
harmful than it could have been alike from the 
political, financial and the labor viewpoints. 
Something more fundamental than the evolv- 
ing of this new legislation has been achieved, 
namely, the conversion of the general public to 
the realization that the railroads are an integral 
part of our social and industrial structure, that 
their prosperity is absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the people as a whole, and that Gov- 
ernment ownership is not to be thought of. 
Although not a lawyer, in my humble opinion 
the provision compelling roads to give up half 
of what they earn in excess of six per cent. will 
be found unconstitutional. The proposed clause 
forbidding employees to strike under any cir- 
cumstances was likewise, in my view, at variance 
with the basic law and principle on which this 
republic was founded. Finally, my guess is that 
the law will turn out more favorably for the 
railroads than is now expected. Even if it 
shouldn’t, public sentiment has now been so 
educated that reasonable amendments will be 
feasible. 
* * * 
“Our Banking Power Now $45,000,000,” says 
a Times headline. Have you your share? 
a 
Being a real American isn’t a matter of birth- 
place. It’s a matter of mental make-up. 
a 


Think and you won't sink. 
“i e 


A tip for girls in business: Pay more attention 
to making up your mind than to making up your 


face and you'll fare better. 
rere 


Jealously is an admission of inferiority. It 
is an attribute of small minds. 
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John D. Rockefeller once remarked to me that 
it was a sure sign that a man was not a really 
big man if he disliked having other big men as- 
sociated with him. Mr. Rockefeller attributes 
the phenomenal success 
of Standard Oil largely 


WILSON’S eeayee 

MOST to its ability to attract 
FATAL executives of conspicu- 
WEAKNESS ous ability. Measured 


by this yardstick, Presi- 
dent Wilson has written himself down not a big 
man. Ever since he selected his original Cabinet 
the impression has been prevalent that he did 
not want other brainy giants around him, but 
wanted lickspittles, puppets, spineless fellows 
who would obey his behests with all the docility 
of school boys. His treatment of Secretary of 
State Lansing reveals afresh this lamentable 
phase of the President’s make-up. 

Were the president of any large corporation 
to be stricken down with an illness incapacitating 
him for months, he would not, on returning to 
duty, dismiss his next-in-command for having 
called heads of departments together for council, 
but would feel justified in dismissing him if he 
had not held such conferences. After all, the 
United States Government is today a huge busi- 
nesslike organization—or, at least, should be, al- 
though unhappily it is in many respects the re- 
verse of businesslike. What America needs is 
not an autocrat in the White House, not a 
schoolmaster who insists upon treating Cabinet 
Ministers as schoolboys, not a detached theorist 
or litterateur; but a level-headed, broad-gauged 
man accustomed to handling large affairs and 
handling them in an efficient, practical, success- 
ful way. As Mr. Hoover recently declared, the 
international and national problems of today are 
“predominantly economic.” Therefore, our 
Chief Executive ought to be a man who under- 
stands economics, a man who has mastered 
colossal economic problems, a man who has 
learned by ripe experience how to deal with both 
men and affairs. 

President Wilson, one must admit with poig- 
nant regret, has revealed that he does not know 
how to handle either men or affairs smoothly 
and successfully. 

ee. 

It will better your own opportunity to give 

opportunity to others. 


* * * 


“Jobs” most times are worth more than “po- 
sitions” these days. Any school teacher can con- 
firm this. 

a 

A tough journey toughens the man made of 
the right stuff. 

* * * 

Cinches may look and taste sweet for a time, 
but sooner or later they turn sour. 


FORBES 


The real Wall Street is not often as black as 
it is painted. The worst enemies of Wall Street 
are the hangers-on, the fellows who open offices 
in the Wall Street district and pass themselves 

off as belonging to the 


WALL STREET legitimate Wall Street. 
HAS DONE Promoters of fake stocks 
SOME REAL are no more a part of the 
HOUSECLEANING 


genuine Wall Street than 
the rural farmer is. 
Recently Wall Street has been trounced for in- 
dulging in such inordinate speculation as to 
cause a scarcity of loanable funds and high in- 
terest rates. True, the stock market had been 
carrying on speculative operations on a very ex- 
tensive scale. But other parts of the country 
were also speculating quite as extensively, if per- 
haps less spectacularly. There has been and is 
extraordinary speculation in land, in lumber, in 
foodstuffs, in real estate, in building materials 
and in many other commodities. But every 
critic aimed his shot at Wall Street. 

Let it be stated, however, that Wall Street has 
now carried on a vast amount of housecleaning. 
It set about in earnest to establish a sound, solid 
basis. Securities which had been artificially 
marked up to unwarranted heights have had 
the inflation let out of them. The readjustment 
in stock quotations has indeed been radical. No 
one can ever foretell what the stock market will 
do a day, a week, or a month hence. But at 
least it can be said that stock prices in general 
have been brought from a dizzy to a more sen- 
sible level. Many seasoned issues of stocks and 
bonds are now selling on a very attractive in- 
come basis, and would appear to be certain to 
advance sooner or later. 

Wall Street, as a matter of fact, has done its 
part in squeezing out inflation much more thor- 
oughly than have other districts, commodities, 
real estate, etc. Wall Street has gone at least 
a substantial distance towards preparing for the 
recession in business which a good many financial 
leaders look for some time this year. 

The following table shows the declines in rep- 
resentative stocks : 


High, Recent 
1919 Low Decline 
Amer. Internat. Corp.......... 132% 87 45% 
Amer. Locomotive ............ 117% 82 35% 
ER, . THNORED. <0 <0 0'0.0.n access 314% 225 89% 
ee ara ee *165% 15 50% 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 154% 103% 50% 
Bethlehem Steel “B”.......... 112 84% 27% 
oo SS eee 261 191 70 
Famous Players ..........++.++ 123 65% 57% 
PER SED vcccnccseassccved 173 100% 72% 
General Motors .............. 06% 228% 178 
Keystone Tire & Rubber...... 126% 24% 101% 
lc it m6 6... Bae 245 150 95 
Mexican Petroleum ........... 264 161% 102% 
Middle States Oil.............. 711% 30 40% 
New York Dock.............. Ha 30 40% 
Pan. Amer. Petroleum........ 140 71 68% 
PROPS BETOT. 000 cccccccccccce 9 48 50% 
Republic Iron & Steel....... 145 86 69 
Sinclair Consolidated ......... 64% 35 29% 
ee ee rrr 151 81% 69% 
OO TOD. oo bib seb 0 6 60s 60's os Hs 345 166% 178% 
Transcontinental Oil ......... 62% 20 4258 
United Retail Stores.......... 119% 64 55% 
. 8. Industrial Alcohol....... 167 717% 89% 
UT. B. BRUDDOP. 2. wc cess ccccces 139% 1% 48 
ee SAS peer re oe 115% 98 22% 
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A New York barber recently spent hundreds 
of dollars in publishing a large advertisement 
headed, “The Art of Michael Angelo.” Among 
other things the barber’s announcement said : “The 

task of this great sculp- 


THE BARBER tor-artist may~be likened 
AND to our own; for in char- 
MICHAEL acter it is indeed similar. 
ANGELO The art of Michael 


Angelo was confined to 
inanimate marbles and canvas; though his work 
made still images live. Ours is performed upon 
living men. It is done in a manner truly artis- 
tic, following a school as exacting as that of 
Michael Angelo. Expert hands, directed by a 
keen technique, are evident in the famous artist’s 
productions. These attributes we consider es- 
sential to our own work; and they are fulilled 
in the Perfect Haircut as conceived by us. A 
haircut is one of life’s prosaic elements, about 
which there is nothing unusual; but the quality 
of the work may easily lift it above the com- 
monplace.” 

Don’t laugh. That, I confess was my first 
inclination when I read the advertisement. Re- 
flection convinced me, however, that this barber 
is a philosopher, not a fool. He sees what many 
more pretentious employers do not yet see, name- 
ly, that the great majority of our population 
will not attain a high state of either happiness 
or efficiency until the average workman, no mat- 
ter how humble his task, regards himself as an 
artist, an expert, a man of superior skill, and 
regards his work as a medium through which 
he can give expression to the best that is in him. 
Our labor unrest today is in no small part due 
to the fact that machinery of monster magni- 
tude has made of many men little more than 
automatons. Yet there is hardly a single task— 
indeed, there is not a single task—which cannot 
be performed either skilfully or unskilfully and 
with the mental attitude either of the artist or the 
dumb-driven, unthinking slave. I know a barber 
who feels insulted if you tell him to give you 
merely a “once-over” in a hurry when you want 
a shave. He wants to do his work to perfection. 

What is needed is not a reformation in our 
machinery, but a reformation in the mental atti- 
tude of the worker toward his machine, or his 
tools, or his work whatever it may be. Workmen 
must be encouraged to regard themselves as in- 
dustrial Michael Angelos, as artists capable of 
performing their given tasks just as carefully 
and masterly as a Michael Angelo could do them. 
We can all live the lives of artists if only we 
can get the right squint on our jobs. 

* * * 

Hogs have gone down in price at the stock- 
yards, but not at the retailers’. Is this a case of 
two-legged hogs? 

* * * 


Real doers rarely are doleful. 





Have you noticed how advertising in “Forbes” is growing ? 
Couldn't you, too, use space profitably? 





WHERE INDUSTRI 


NY step toward a better understanding 
between the employee and employer is 
to_be welcomed. It is in this attitude 

that Sidney Blumenthal looks upon “Industrial 
Democracy”—merely as a method to bring 
about a closeness of relationship, a mode of 
contact between the workers and the company 
officials, something to help to retain that in- 
timacy and fellowship that was fast passing 
with the growth of small industries into gigan- 
tic enterprises. 

So much has been written and said of indus- 
trial democracy in the recent feverish search 
for a road to industrial peace that this busy 
man, at the end of a busy day, pointing to a 
desk full of notes, letters of inquiry, requests 
for advice and information on industrial and 
labor questions of every sort, said despair- 
Ingly: “One wants to help, but it is possible 
to say too much, to talk a subject ad nauseum. 
In this there is nothing new. It simply is a 
a business proposition. 

“A company has something to sell, and the 
employee has something to sell. The best way 
for them to do business is to do it to their 
mutual advantage—squarely, honestly, with 
confidence and humanity, in the open.” 

It would be difficult to find any more clear- 
sighted, practical statement of fact, with an 
utter absence of maudlin sentiment. There it 
is in a nutshell—the company has a job to sell. 
The employee has his labor to sell. The em- 
ployee is the customer of the company, and the 
company in turn is the customer of the worker. 
It comes to a problem in buying and selling— 
a purchase and marketing of the most pre- 
cious of human commodities. 


Not a Panacea for All Trouble 


Mr. Blumenthal has practised industrial de- 
mocracy and plant government with eminent 
success in the Sidney Blumenthal Company, 
leaders .in the silk industry. He spoke with 
authority, therefore, when he continued: “The 
industrial democracy plan is but a method to 
help along this buying and selling to the ad- 
vantage of both parties and to the community. 
One cannot look upon it as a panacea for all 
trouble, as a remedy for all evils, to be applied 
like magic, and, presto! all will be smooth and 
lovely. There must be a heart and soul back 
of it and a sincere human endeavor to do right 
by the employer and employee and all who are 
concerned.” 

He described the system of conferences, the 
gathering together of the officials and em- 
ployees once a week or at other stated periods 
to thresh out difficulties and talk over prob- 
lems. He told of the good fellowship and in- 
timate personal contact brought about by 
these meetings. The smaller the. plant, he 
said, the more intimate the personal contact. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Blumenthal added, “this 
cannot be when there are thousands of em- 
ployees in large industrial plants. Everyone 
cannot know everyone else. Conferences of 
all the employees at one time would be quite 
out of the question. The plants have grown 
too large. But no matter how large or how 
small they are, there is that desire for fel- 
lowship and understanding. When that passes 
there passes also the element of sympathy. 
Those working in a plant and those operating 
it must know and feel the mutual problem of 
life that they are facing. They must know 
that their interests run, as they do, along par- 
allel lines. 

“In buying goods one wants to get the best 
articles possible for the most reasonable price. 
One wants to deal with a firm in which one has 
confidence. One acquires this confidence by 


the practice and knowledge of sound business 


js. 
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AL DEMOCRACY WORKS 


Sidney Blumenthal, Talking 
from Experience, Tells How 
to Get Together. — 
By E. P. Curtis * 


principles, of honest dealing, of good products, 
of promises fulfilled. On the other hand, the 
firm wants to do business advantageously., It 
wants to know that its customers are pleased. 
It counts as gain the confidence of its people. 
There is a satisfaction in knowing that one is 
producing and selling justly the.best that can 
be produced, on scheduled time and in good 
condition. In other words, one prides oneself 
on being, or on being a part of, an honor or- 
ganization. 
“The same’ principle applies, in a different 
way, to the relations. between the employer 
and employee. The company that wants to 
have happy employees must have something 
besides wages to sell. These are necessary. 
But they are only a part of what the com- 
pany must have to sell to its..people. .Ob- 
viously, the worker wants to sell. what he has 
—his work, his skill, the practice of his art, 
his product—to the best advantage to himself 
and under the’ best conditions possible.’ He 
wants to place himself in-a happy situation 
where he can spend his time not only.,profitably 
but pleasantly. He wants,to go where he will 
be a figure, nota machine. He likes to be a 
factor in the making of satisfaction and qual- 
ity; in the development of big things. ~ 
“So when a company sells a job:to a than, it 
also must sell these things. The largest wak- 
ing part of a worker’s life is passed at his 
occupation. Therefore, pleasant, . healthful 
working conditions have a part'in the making 
of his general welfare and happiness.* What is 
of permanent benefit to him is of-benefit to his 
employers, to the community at large and, in 
turn, to the country and to the world. If all 
this is so, it is not difficult to show that their 
interests are interrelated and bound up in their 
mutual progress and success.:.-But' at the ‘basis 
of it all there must be an earnest:desire to do 
right.” pe ae 


Beneficial: Results of Self-Government 


Mr. Blumenthal did not disctiss “the rights” 
of either class—except the right of both to 
progress and achieve. Moreover, he did not 
promulgate any sentiments of charity to work- 
ers.. He took the attitude of soufidbusiness 
and declared for the right of the employer and 
the employee to do business. Rights impose 
obligations. Afr 

“Directly in order with all this,”:said Mr. 
Blumenthal, “are the meetings of the em- 
ployees, The Plant Government, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. -I believe 
that, without question, workers have the right 
to help in determining the conditions:-ander 
which they must work. This self-government 
practice in their work gives them a. sense of 
responsibility and of constructive importance 
and makes them feel and know ‘that “ftiéy..are 
factors in the molding of the conditions«under 
which they and their fellow workers and those 
who are to come after them will work and live. 
It stimulates their sense of government and 
democracy and gives them an opportunity of 
exercising these. This is bound to react well 
on their outside life and activity. Above all, it 
provides the opportunity for acquaintance and 
good fellowship within the organization. It is 


a method of bringing about thé close under; , 
“twice a year and ‘provides for election of ‘half 


standing which fast was diminishing ‘with the 
rapid expansion and growth of industry. 


“Thtakes shem gn the, ‘inside, s© to PE, si 
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into what otherwise might seem secret and 


. mysterious. It pives them a just basis for a 


feeling of :kinship and loyalty. . 

“The sympathetic study of problems and the 
realization of obligations they involve is the 
finest educational influence alike upon the 


- worker and those who compose the manage- 


ment. The conclusion to which earnest search 
after the right and the wise must come is that 
it is a privilege to be permitted to help in co- 
ordinating the aspirations and aims, the hopes 
and the plans of all who serve the common 
end—of all who make up the institution of the 
whole factory personnel. 

“What comes out of that is more than wages, 
more than profits. It is a revelation of the 
purpose of life and it affords at least an op- 
portunity to approach getting the most intense 
and complete satisfaction. It provides thus not 
only an education, but character development 
of the highest order.” 

Mr. Blumenthal believes in the integrity of 
people, in their intelligence, their good inten- 


‘tions and in their desire to do right and in the 


squareness and sympathy of the human being. 
He does not classify, but counts them as a 
whole. This means also that he has confidence 
and faith in his employees. This may account 
for their reliance in him. This they proved on 
one memorable occasion, when they stayed at 
their posts during a strike. 


The Right Spirit 
Illustrative of their type and progress as 


community persons is an act that the em- 
ployees theniselves put through their Senate 


‘and House:late in 1918, just after the signing of 
‘the armistice. 


It was resolved that full re- 
construction was impossible unless all spoke 
a,common language to express.a common pur- 
pose. In the plant at that ‘time were some 400 
employees who could not speak English. A 
motion was put irito effect that: all of them 
should begin the study of ‘the English language 
cand be able to use it at the end of three months, 
or.to show reason why not. At the end of three 
months 335 of them had acquired the tongue 
‘fairly well: “About forty remained who had not 
begun the study. They were granted an exten- 
sion of another three months’. time, during which 
they. were asked.to study or to begin to study, 
or, in the absence of a good reason for not 
doing so, to look around for another set of 
employees to work with. At the expiration of 
the time, only four ‘remained in the plant who 
could not speak English. This was done with- 
out interference or suggestion by the manage- 
ment. 

There is an educational department in the 
factory which promotes classes in citizenship, 
technical classes ‘and classes in English, while 
new --classés. of various sorts are constantly 
formed by the employees with the assistance 
of a social service secretary. Besides this there 
are an athletic association, a band, an emergency 
station, a‘ clinic, a benefit’ fund which provides 
for the families and dependents in case ‘of sick- 
ness, life insurance free of.cost to all employees 
after a short-length of service, and a pension 
find.” In short, there’ is everything that any 
community could need. “The building of the 
personal organization is along the ideal com- 
munity lines. 

The plant government, as is the case under 
other Industrial Democracy establishments, con- 
sists of a Cabinet composed of the management, 
a Senate composed of department heads and 
foremen, and a House of Representatives elected 
by the. milt employees. . The. election is “héld 


the membership at each election. Any worker 
. ny + (Contigiued, on page 381) 
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. ELGIUM is getting on her feet quicker 
it , A 
n B than any other belligerent on the conti- 
t nent of Europe. She is working, not 
whining. Thé progress already made in 
putting wrecked factories into shape and re- 
starting operations is described by eye- 
s witnesses as phenomenal. 
| “King Albert returned to find that 300,000 ; ; 
\- ? Not th t 
e of his people were homeless and that 60,000 a. _ ve og “apg 
f houses had been completely or partially cuder &-0b the right 
4 destroyed, while 150 factories were demolished how thoroughly. the Ger- 
or so damaged that they could not operate, euans' went about gutting 
and 1,561 coke furnaces completely destroyed Belelom's - faitesies ef 


their machinery. They 
could. rob. the Belgians 
of their machinery, but 


e 
0 or badly damaged,” says Thomas C. Boushall 
A in The Americas, published by the National 
n City Bank of New York, through whose 
re 








j courtesy we are able to publish these illumi- not .of their spirit. 
5, nating illustrations. “An intimate view,” adds 
e Mr. Boushall, “of the activities of the Belgian 
e people in every phase of their economic life 
rt shows them as militant today to regain their 
“ former commercial position as they were a 
h little more than a year ago to regain their 
I, political status, and there is the promise of a 
yt success equally effective.” 
f No. 1—A Busy Factory in Early 1914 
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Entirely Destroyed During War, Now Operating Again No. 2—The Same Factory on the Day of the Armistice 


























THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 






































The world is entering into an era in which 
humanity and righteousness should walk hand 
in hand in peace, protected by the powers of 
the people. Men who create the values suf- 
ficient to sustain it are entitled to luxury if 
they choose to have it, and it is a wise policy 
for the world to encourage acquisition and hold 
out the rewards of property and the proection 
of property for those who serve the world by 
creating values. When acquisition passes far 
beyond the rewards that encourage effort, it 
may become a vice and need to be abated by 
suitable restraints——Senator Owen. 

oe a 


I know something about making steel, but I 
don’t know anywhere near as much as the 
thousands of steel-workers—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

* * * 

“Through wisdom is a house builded and by 

understanding is it established.” 
* * * 

Success of the real kind is always in the 
man who wins it, not in conditions. No man 
becomes great by accident. A man gets what 
he pays for it, in character, in work, and in 
‘energy. There are few really fine things which 
he cannot get if he is willing to pay the price. 
Men fail, as a rule, because they are not willing 
to pay the price of the things they want. They 
are not willing to work hard enough to prepare 
thoroughly enough to put themselves heartily 
into what they are doing. The only road to 
advancement is to do your work so well that 
you are always ahead of the demands of your 
position. Keep ahead of your work and your 
work will push your fortunes for you. Our 
employers do not decide whether we shall stay 
where we are or go onand up. We decide that 
matter ourselves——Hamilton D. Mabie. 

* * * 


Every youth would like to attain success, 
honor, and influence. But nearly every one 
fails. Why? Because there are difficulties in 
the way. What are these difficulties? The 
things that prevent achievement—the hard 
things. What is the customary way of treat- 
ing them? To dodge them or slur them. Why 
should that be the common way? Because it 
is the easy way, of course. To yield is easy, 
to resist is hard. Grapple the first difficulty 
that comes up. Wrestle till you down it, if it 
takes till ‘break of day. Get on top of it with 
both feet—Archer Brown. 

* * * 


Days for deeds are few, my brother, 
Then today fulfil your vow; 
If you mean to help another, 
Do not dream it—do it now. 
‘2% 
The daily life of each man and woman, the 


ever expected morrow, the endless self-seek- 
ing, the illusive quests . . . the tears, dis- 


appointments, and obstinate renewals of hope. 

All routes and roads and the myriad moving 
of feet to and fro over the earth. 

What are they but transparencies of one 
great fact—symbols of innumerable paths. 

By which the soul returns to paradise ?—Ed. 
Carpenter, 








Business Is Business 


“Business is Business,” the Little Man said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes,’ 

Where the only gospel is ‘get ahead,’ 
And never spare friends or foes. 

‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 
You must struggle and slash and tear, 

For Business is Business, a fight for gold, 
Where all that you do is fair!” 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“A battle to make of earth 

A place to yield us more wine and bread, 
More pleasure and joy and mirth; 

There are still some bandits and buccaneers 
Who are jungle-bred beasts of trade, 

But their number dwindles with passing years 
And dead is the code they made! 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“But it’s something that’s more, far more; 
For it makes sweet gardens of deserts dead, 
And cities it built now roar. 
Where once the deer and the gray wolf ran 
From the pioneers’ swift advance; 
Business is magic that toils for man, 
Business is True Romance. 


“And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 

If they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve; 

“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“And that Business is to serve!” 
—BeErTON BrAeEy in The Nation’s Business. 

* * * 


The American’s Creed 
BELIEVE in the United States of America 


as the government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign states; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those just 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe 
it is my duty to my country to love it; to sup- 
port its constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 

* * * 

Charity rendereth a man truly gteat, en- 
larging his mind into a vast circumference, and 
to a capacity nearly infinite—George Borrow. 

'-¢ @ 


Maxims posted on the walls of his bank by 
the elder Rothschild: 

Dare to go forward. 

Never be discouraged. 

Never tell business lies. 

Be polite to everybody. 

Employ your time well. 

Be prompt in everything. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Bear all trouble patiently. 

Do not reckon upon chance. 

Maintain your integrity as a sacred thing. 


Agriculture in America represents an invest- 
ed capital of sixty billions of dollars. If you 
take all of the money invested in manufactur- 
ing industries, amounting to a total of twenty 
billions, if you take the immense capital in the 
railroad business and all of its ramifications, 
which is another twenty billions, if you take the 
publishing business, our mineral productions, 
and a number of other things and add them all 
together you will but have the amount required 
to carry on our farming operations in America. 
It is hard to estimate the supplies required, 
the equipment, merchandise, tools, machinery, 
homes, household equipment, clothing, and 
other articles that go to outfit, house and equip 
these millions of citizens for their work, yet, 
many of you, without an appreciation of this 
field, are confining your efforts to the cit 
alone.— Secretary of Agriculture E. T. 


Meredith. P 
* * * 


The second-rater is one who feels physically 
and morally incapable of brilliancy of any sort, 
though knowing his abilities to be of real, 
though not rare marketable value. I suppose 
there is no second-rater who really lacks some 
inward consciousness of his disabilities, but it 
takes a good deal of courage to acknowledge 
this even to oneself. A certain hankering after 
praise is in every heart, a desire for personal 
distinction, and it needs a brave heart to keep 
steadily on at mediocre work for mediocre rec- 
ognition, or no recognition at all. Fortunately, 
we have brave hearts such as these amongst 
us, who can feel a gladness in their admittedly 
limited abilities, and who can give ungrudging 
admiration to others more gifted than they. 
These are people whom it is good to meet.— 
G. E. Whitehouse. 

* * * 

You only live by being incorporated in an 
entity greater than yourself; you must belong 
to a family, to a society, to a science, to an 
art; when you consider one of these things as 
more important than yourself, you participate 
in its solidity and in its force; otherwise you 
vacillate, you become tired; you faint.—Im- 
pressions. 

* * * 

Like an orator after his speech, America is 
riding home in a taxicab, fighting the war over 
in its mind, and, as it thinks, fighting it better. 
We have lost confidence in our own strength. 
We are scattered and tired. But we shall stop 
discussing the war and turn from a military 
to a social, political and moral conflict. We 
must perfect our life, make safer and sounder 
the relations between the worker-and the em- 
ployer, and see to it that the worker is recog- 
nized. This industrial conflict lies before us, 
and civilization must advance. My applica- 
tion for recruits now is not to carry muskets, 
but ideals, and to inspire and sustain the lead- 
ers in this new movement.—Secretary of War 
Baker. 

* * * 

Not only strike while the iron is hot but 

make it hot by striking —Oliver Cromwell. 
* * 

He who cannot smile ought not to keep a 

shop.—Chinese Proverb, 
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MASTER AT HANDLING RAILWAY MEN 


END the ablest railroad man in the United 
States,” General Pershing cabled Secretary 
of War Baker in July, 1917. 

The man sent to General Pershing was W. W. 
Atterbury. 

How Brigadier General Atterbury made good 
in France is history. But what never has been 
told is how William Wallace Atterbury qualified 
as “the ablest railroad man in the United States” ; 
how he set about rising from a three-dollar-a- 
week machine shop apprentice, sharing a bed with 
the night policeman, to be general manager and 
later the vice-president in charge of operations 
of the largest railroad in the world. 

First, let it be said that the choice of Atterbury 
as commander-in-chief of our overseas army 
transportation was hailed with approval by the 
entire railroad world, both officers and men. The 
rank and file of railway employees were eager to 
serve under him, for one of the principal explana- 
tions of Mr. Atterbury’s success as an executive 
is his ability to inspire the respect, confidence, 
and loyalty of workmen. 

“To handle men you must understand men,” 
he says. “Fortunate is the executive who has 
had to push his way through the ranks. By 
starting at the bottom and living the same life 
as the other workmen, sharing the same burdens, 
and wrestling with the same problems, you learn 
to speak their language, think their thoughts, 
sympathize with their troubles, understand their 
aspirations. 

Best “Boss” Least “Bossy” 

“Your friendly attitude toward them is not 
veneer. No executive need hope to fool a body 
of American workmen by trying to affect a 
friendly, democratic attitude if at heart he is 
cold and autocratic, and would be domineering 
if he dared. 

“The executive who has been through the mill 
from cellar to the roof has this other advantage 
in handling men: he has demonstrated that he 
has mastered his business. And this knowledge, 
that the ‘boss’ knows how to do things, by having 
done them successfully himself, tends to inspire 
the respect of the men. 

“They know he is no idle theorist. They know 
he could show any of them how to do their 
job. They know he was once where they are. 
And in most cases they recognize that he won 
his advancement by merit, not~ by favoritism. 
They, therefore, do not resent having a man of 
this type put over them. 

“Another thing: An executive who has come 
through many offices, rising step by step, realizes 
that the best ‘bossing’ consists of the least ‘boss- 


ing,’ that best results are attained where you 


give the men the greatest freedom to perform 
the duties committed to them. Consequently, 
this type of executive never goes slinking around 
looking over men’s shoulders, nor does he stand 
over them with a stop watch. He outlines to 
his subordinates what he wants done, if need be 
telling them how to do it. Then he goes away 
and leaves the job to them. 

“This method, followed from the top all 
through an organization, develops a sense of 
responsibility, a sense of honor, and inspires 
men to throw their whole vitality into their 
work. Having been given a full measure of 
freedom to achieve results, they feel it is up to 
them to produce the most creditable results they 
can.” 

An illuminating incident occurred when Gen- 
eral Atterbury arrived home and was met by a 
trainload of Pennsylvania Railroad men and 
other well-wishers. Through the crowd he 
pushed—to shake hands with Bill and Dick on 
the engine; “Bill” and “Dick” to him, for he 
had known them in the days when he, too, was 
“Bill.” What mattered it that he was being 


When Pershing Cabled for “Best 
Railroad Man in U. S.,” W. W. 
Atterbury Was Sent 


By B. C. Forbes 


Reprinted from The American Magazine, 
By Permission 


received, much against his will, with pomp and 
ceremony, as a returning hero of distinguished 
accomplishments, a brigadier-general in the 
United States Army, and recipient of such signal 
honors as the Distinguished Service Medal, 
U. S. A., Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
France; Companion of the Most Honorable 
Order of the Bath, England; and Commander 
of the Order of the Crown, Belgium? It wasn’t 
a bit of stage play; he just followed the prompt- 
ings of his heart. For his heart is with the 
men, and his co-operation is with them in every 
honest, honorable, rational aspiration. 

Yet he is not afraid to tell them, or to tell 
labor as a whole, what he thinks when unwise 
action is proposed. Read these ringing words 
recently spoken publicly by Mr. Atterbury: 

“The railroad managements have lived to rue 
the days ofgthe ‘Public Be Damned’ policy of a 
generation ago. Let the labor unions keep on 
with their present policy of damning first the 
public, then the President, then Congress, and 
finally the Supreme Court, the most sacred in- 
stitution of our democratic Government, and 1 
am satisfied that the public, through their rep- 
resentatives, will tie the labor unions, hand and 
foot, in as radical a manner as the railroads find 
themselves tied today.” 

Atterbury is no milksop, no pussyfooter, no 
kowtower. A giant in stature, he keeps his 
body as rigorously in trim as when he worked 
in the shops as a mechanic. He is only fifty- 
four—he was made general manager of the 
world’s greatest road at thirty-seven. 

Let us trace, step by step, how and why 
he achieved so phenomenal a record. 

He had the initial advantage of being well 
born. His maternal ancestors run back, through 
Elias Boudinot, President of the Continental 
Congress, to a noted Huguenot family which 
settled in New England in 1650; while the first 
American Atterbury came from England in 1800 
and laid the foundation of a family that became 
prominent in the pioneer days of the Middle 
West. His father, a lawyer in Detroit, gave 
up money-making to take up religious work, 
becoming first a Presbyterian minister and later 
secretary of the American Bible Society before 
his strenuous activities hastened his death. Born 
at New Albany, Indiana, William moved with 
the family to Detroit when he was five years old. 


A Salutary Lesson 


He was “fired” out of the public school for 
fighting with the teacher. “This,” Mr. Atter- 
bury recounts, “taught me one of the first les- 
sons. I ever learned. I was then only a little 
shaver and he was a great big giant. My heart 
was more in the out-of-doors than in books, 
and I’ve no doubt I was at fault. But he gave 
me such a vicious kick down-stairs that I vowed 
to myself that, giant though he was, I would 
some day get even with him. 

“Shortly after I graduated from the mechanical 
engineering course at Yale, my father died, and 
I visited Detroit. Meanwhile, I had entered the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona as a 
special apprentice, and as I had stretched up to 
over six feet, weighed one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and had muscles well hardened by 
heavy work, I felt fit to tackle the fellow who 
had kicked me out of school so brutally. But 
when I ran across him he was not the giant of 


my boyish conception! He was just a little bit 
of a shriveled-up chap, and instantly all my thirst 
for revenge vanished. 

“Then and there I decided that revenge was 
a thing not worth while; that it was senseless 
and even despicable. That first lesson has guided 
me ever since in all my relations with men. 
Revenge can hurt only the man harboring it.” 

As an apprentice in the railway shops young 
Atterbury’s pay was five cents an hour for the 
first year, seven cents the second year, nine cents 
the third, and fourteen cents the fourth year. 
His father having died, he determined to prove 
no burden to his family. Instead of working 
the regular ten hours a day, he worked thirteen 
or fourteen hours whenever permitted. Also, he 
joined the night policeman at the station in hir- 
ing a room, the policeman occupying the ‘bed 
through the day and the apprentice using it at 
night. By the middle of his second year, although 
his pay was only seven cents an hour, he was 
able to meet all his pared-to-the-bone expenses. 


Receives Some Sound Advice 


Here he learned another lesson on how to get 
along with other men even under injustice. The 
annual shop picnic was a red-letter day of the 
men’s year. There was no prohibition at that 
time, with the result that many of the work- 
men did not show up the morning following the 
picnic. The morning after one of these affairs 
the foreman of Atterbury’s gang was in a bellig- 
erent mood. He pounced on Atterbury, and as 
the latter was not in any way at fault, words 
ensued. The foreman reported Atterbury to the 
shop foreman, who sent for Atterbury. Con- 
scious that he was in the right, and knowing 
that the work he did was worth far more than 
he was paid for, Atterbury as prepared to quit 
if called down. He walked up to the foreman 
ready to tell him to go to blazes. But instead 
of being trounced, the shop foreman began to 
talk to him quietly and kindly. 

“Remember,” he said, “you came into the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as a gen- 
tleman. Never forget that. Don’t forget, either, 
that although you may not be able to respect the 
man under whom you are directly working you 
must respect his position and do what you are 
told, because he is the representative of author- 
ity; unless you recognize authority there can be 
no discipline; without discipline there can be no 
organization; and without organization nothing 
can succeed.” 

He suggested that Atterbury go back and apo)- 
ogize to the foreman. 

“T recognized the soundness of his advice and 
I readily agreed to apologize,” said Mr. Atter- 
bury. 
taught me the absolute necessity of discipline; 
and it also taught me how subordinates should 
be treated to gain their co-operation and good 
will.” 

So industriously did Atterbury work, so much 
overtime had he put in, and such progress did 
he make that his period of apprenticeship was 
materially curtailed and he was promoted rapidly. 
In 1889, althought only twenty-three, he was sent 
to Philadelphia as assistant road foreman of 
engines and six months later was promoted to 
Pittsburgh, where his superior was J. K. Russell. 
“This man made as strong an impression upon 
me as any man I have ever met,” declares Mr. 
Atterbury. “He was on the job by six o'clock 
every morning and never quit until midnight. 
He not only worked long hours, but he never 
wasted a minute, and he used his head with the 
greatest intelligence. One couldn’t serve under 
him without wanting to help him to the limit, 
early or late.” 

Atterbury’s next shift was to Wilmington, 

(Continued on page 368) 


“This incident taught me two things; it © 





WHAT CAUSES 5 


HY do stocks decline? 
When they began to do so last fall we 
were in the midst of the greatest indus- 
trial boom of recent times; almost every manu- 
facturing concern was far behind its orders; and 
the shortage of labor was so great that there were 
almost two jobs for every man. Monetary 
trouble was the only cloud in the sky; and as 
there is nothing so little understood as money 
and banking, even in Wall Street, this question 
deserves a careful answer. 

It is erroneously supposed that a large un- 
ratisfied demand for goods and labor insure con- 
tinued prosperity. If this were true, we should 
always find an absence of unfilled orders and a 
plethora of labor during pre-panic times; but 
as a matter of fact we find just the contrary. 
labor has been scarce, independent and high- 
priced in almost every pre-panic year during the 
recorded history of Great Britain and the United 
States ; and there has always been a like shortage 
of goods in such times. 

Just prior to the panic of 1907 unfilled steel 
orders increased 76 per cent. in eighteen months ; 
shortly before the panic of 1873 unfilled iron 
orders increased so rapidly in spite of continuous 
new high records in the world’s iron produc- 
tion that pig iron prices rose 43 per cent. in six 
months; and there were huge unfilled orders for 
all kinds of goods and materials just previous 
to our panics of 1884 and 1857, and to the British 
panic of 1866. 

We are not predicting panic, or making any 
forecast on the subject, or even discussing panics 
at all. We are merely making the point that 
unfilled orders and labor: shortages are no 
guarantee whatsoever of future prosperity. 
These usually grow larger and larger while pros- 
perity js becoming greater and greater; but they 
are always largest almost on the very brink of 
financial disaster. Panics when they do come 
are nearly always caused by universal extrava- 
gance; and the extravagant buying makes the 
demand so great that unfilled orders are enor- 
mous, and makes the production called for so 
great that there are not laborers enough to turn 
out the goods. Besides this, at such times hours 
of labor are short, and the output per man is 
low, and these things further increase the labor 
shortage. 


Lessons of the Past 


Let us, therefore, with due apologies for re- 
ferring to panics, learn from their history that 
unfilled orders and labor shortages do not fore- 
shadow either prosperity or depression. But 
the law of supply and demand as applied to capi- 
tal does foreshadow sometimes the one and some- 
times the other. We ought to think of capital 
as a commodity, and as the most important of all 
commodities. It is the only raw material, so 
to speak, which is used by every manufacturer, 
producer, “merchant and business man in the 
land. Because it is universally used, a plethora 
of it helps everybody, and a shortage of it hurts 
everybody. In brief, the market is going down, 
although there is almost no serious trouble ex- 
cept shortage of capital, but that is quite trouble 
enough. 

Capital is a commodity much like flour, ex- 
cept that it cannot be so easily seen and meas- 
ured. It consists of nothing in the world but 
savings, and can be manufactured by no process 
except thrift; and since we all have to borrow 
at times, capital is universally used. To buy a 
house subject to a mortgage is to use the cani- 
tal of the man who saved the money that is in- 
vested in the mortgage; to buy anything on in- 
stalments is to use the capital of the one to whom 
the balance is due; to borrow from a bank in 
order to purchase a stock of drygoods or other 
goods is to use the capital of some one who 
saved and put the money in the bank; and for 
® corporation to issue bonds in order to build 
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a new plant’is to make use of the capital or 
savings of the investing public. 

Prosperity, moreover, feeds upon capital much 
as population feeds upon bread. It is imprac- 
ticable to sustain a growing population without 
a larger and larger supply of flour; and it is 
equally impracticable to sustain growing pros- 
perity without more and more capital for it to 
feed upon. Prosperity means more spending 
money and a bigger demand for goods, and the 
greater the demand becomes the more merchants 
and producers must borrow. The farmer bor- 
rows to buy seeds and implements; the manu- 
facturer borrows to increase his supply of raw 
materials; the retailer borrows in order to be 
able to carry a larger stock of goods; and even 
the salaried man and wage earner when they 
become more prosperous borrow to buy a new 
house or improve an old one, or to buy stocks 
on margin or engage in some business venture. 
Hence borrowing increases in proportion to 
prosperity. 


Capital Dependent Upon Production 


Still further, the amount of borrowing, and 
the amount of capital available for lending are in 
definite proportion to the amount of business we 
do. All business consists directly or indirectly 
of producing and selling goods; and the value of 
the goods is the quantity multiplied by the price 
per unit. So it is that if the quantity of our 
business increases 10 per cent., we need 10 per 
cent. more working capital to handle it; or if 
the price (meaning the average price at which 
all production is sold) increases 10 per cent., 
we need 10 per cent. more working capital to 
handle it. But if each increases 10 per cent., 
we need 20 per cent. more working capital to 
handle it because the value of the production 
has gone up 20 per cent. It is an actual fact 
that the volume of bank loans outstanding in- 
creases roughly in proportion to the aggregate 
value of the combined output of our industries. 

The chief lenders of capital are the banks, and 
in order to understand the present situation one 
must realize just what a bank is. It is a sort 
of a financial mill for collecting savings, grind- 
ing them into capital, and distributing the capi- 
tal—just as a flour mill gathers wheat, grinds 
it into flour, and distributes the flour. The bank 
does not make the savings any more than the 
flour mill makes the wheat. The function of 
both is merely to collect their raw materials, sav- 
ings and wheat, and distribute their finished prod- 
ucts, which are capital and flour. 

As to the amount of capital which the banks 
can loan, this depends almost wholly upon their 
individual deposits. They can safely loan all of 
these deposits except a small proportion—usually 
about 10 per cent.—which must be kept on hand 
to pay off depositors who wish to withdraw a 
part of their funds. Thus the faster individual 
deposits increase, the greater is the amount of 
capital which the banks can loan. In the early 
part of any period of prosperity, individual de- 
posits or loanable capital increase more rapidly 
than outstanding loans, because depositors are in- 
creasing their profits and deposits more rapidly 
than borrowers are increasing their borrowings. 
The very thrift and conservatism which created 
and inaugurated the era of prosperity cause de- 
positors to accumulate savings in the banks, and 
cause borrowers to be careful and moderate. 


But in the latter part of an era of prosperity 
borrowings increase faster than savings, so that 
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necessarily bank loans increase faster than in- 
dividual deposits. This occurs. partly because 
commodity and goods prices so rise that it takes 
more working capital to do the same quantity 
of business, and partly because the demand for 
goods so increases that there is a great expansion 
in the quantity or tonnage of business. Still 
further, at such times margins of profit are wide ; 
and because of this thousands of new enterprises 
are undertaken all of which must borrow a 
tal. These are the reasons why in times of infla- 
tion bank loans are always excessive as com- 
pared with deposits. During the succeeding de- 
pression, on the other hand, loans do not diminish 
very much, but they do the equivalent thereof. 
They remain at a standstill while individual de- 
posits catch up; and this means that borrowings 
remain at a standstill while savings catch up. 

This all concerns the Stock Exchange, because 
the latter is nothing but the equivalent of a big 
bank for the handling of permanent capital. The 
two kinds of capital may be called temporary and 
permanent, or liquid and fixed. The banks handle 
the temporary or liquid capital; and the Stock 
Exchanges handle the permanent or fixed capital. 
If, for example, a shoe manufacturer wants 
$100,000 to carry his inventories until he can 
realize upon his semi-annual sale of shoes, he 
borrows it at the bank; but if he wants $2,000,- 
000 to build a new shoe factory, he borrows it 
through the Stock Exchange through issuing 
stocks or bonds. The business of the Stock Ex- 
change, and its allies, the bond houses, is to pro- 
vide permanent capital to those who need it. 

But during an era of prosperity temporary or 
liquid capital is continually being converted into 
permanent or fixed; and this tends eventually 
to use up and exhaust the supply of liquid capi- 
tal. If one has $1,000 on deposit at some bank 
where it can be loaned out to first one borrower 
and then another, that deposit is “liquid capital” ; 
but if the $1,000 is invested in a corporation 
bond, it becomes “fixed capital.” That is, it is 
permanently borrowed by the corporation that 
issued the bond; and it can no longer help in 
easing the money market or satisfying the de- 
mand for loans, since it can no longer be loaned 
out by the banks. Furthermore, the borrowing 
corporation ordinarily uses the proceeds of its 
bond sales to enlarge its plant capacity, or to 
provide the irreducible minimum of working 
capital, so that the borrowing corporation cannot 
loan this $1,000 in the money market. 


Movement of Funds 


As we approach the climax, top or end of a 
boom in business, this conversion of liquid into 
fixed capital becomes more and more rapid. For 
instance, in the depression of 1904 the amount 
of new securities issued per month often fell 
below $50,000,000; but late in 1906 and early 
in 1907 when the boum was ending it increased 
to about $200,000,000. Likewise in the de- 
pression of 1908 the new security issues—which 
reflect the conversion of liquid into fixed capi- 
tal—fell as low as $53,300,000 per month, 
whereas in February, 1913, just as the pre-war 
boom in business was ending, they rose to $343,- 
200,000. 

Reasons for this rapid conversion of liquid into 
fixed capital around the end of an era of pros- 
perity are clear and abundant. At such times 
corporation earnings are large, stock prices are 
high, and millions of men.are talking about the 
large profits they have made through buying 
stocks. So it is that everyone wants to buy 
stocks at such times, and thousands of new 
buyers come into the stock market every month. 
This causes stocks to go up all the faster, and 
attracts more and more new buyers. The big 
demand for stocks renders it easy for corpora- 
tions to issue and sell additional capital stock; 
and just at this very time these corporations 
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A model 16 GMC truck with special 
body equipment is doing its part in the 
campaign of the New York state author- 
ities against disease in that common- 
wealth. They call it “health on wheels.” 
‘The truck ts used to disseminate all 
kinds of good health propaganda in 
Ee various communities and tt was used 
ts during the past fall at various county 
: i fairs. Now the truck is making a state- 
a wide tour. The roof of the body of the 
truck is used as an open air motion pic- 

ture theatre, the screen being trans- 
parent so that the audience can stand 
at the rear of the truck and see the 
pictures. 
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Doing away with dangerous, time- 

wasting use of man power in placing 

telegraph poles. A Packard truck, fitted 

with a power take-off, hoists the poles 
and drops them into place. 





Republic motor trucks are aden with the farmers. This track, n now serving as cattle car 
and capable of carrying Siz sar etl adi so bell, os with make. it egelletlp for all farm bvrtere. 
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are finding the banks less and less 
to lend to them, because the banks are 
running short of loanable funds. Thus every- 
thing conspires to induce the corporations to is- 
sue more new stocks, and induce the public to 
buy stocks more lavishly, and thereby convert 
all the liquid capital into fixed. 

One should also take notice of the geographi- 
cal movement of capital. During a bull market 
in stocks—and the essence of a bull market is 
the rapid conversion of liquid into fixed capital 
—money and capital flow from all parts of the 
United States into New York—just as grain 
flows rapidly into Chicago when prices are the 
most attractive. The money comes here from 
banks everywhere to be loaned on call at fancy 
rates; and the liquid capital comes here from 
investors everywhere to be put into stocks in the 
expectation of capturing fancy profits. Those 
who cannot buy outright buy on instalments, “‘on 
margin.” When a man buys $5,000 worth of 
stocks and pays only $1,000 down, the stock 
broker has to pay the other $4,000, and to do 
‘so he borrows it from the bank. 


Results of Inflation 


Herein we see that a period of inflation is 
bound in the end to bring about five portentous 
results all at once. First, there is the rapid con- 
version of liquid into fixed capital, due to the 
attractiveness of stocks. Second, the stock 
brokers’ borrowings and the banks’ call loans 
become overexpanded because of the large pub- 
lic buying of stocks on margin. Third, there is 
a heavy flow of money and capital into New York 
to take advantage of the high interest rates, and 
the money-making opportunities in stocks. 
Fourth, the sources from which the banks de- 
rive their loanable funds are dried up by the 


willing 
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high costs of materials and labor which cause 
depositors to borrow as much as they deposit 
and leave but little to loan to others. Fifth, the 
huge demand for loans due to these converging 
factors produces a rapid and almost uncontrol- 
able increase in bank loans. 

Unfortunately, this is the actual history of 
what has recently taken place ; and this narrative 
covers the developments up to.about October 
or November, 1919. What, then, happens when 
the supplies of liquid capital and loanable funds 
become exhausted in this way? First, the banks 
refuse to increase their loans to their customers, 
because they have not the funds to loan. But 
the borrowers, who are merchants and producers, 
must have the funds because they have obliga- 
tions coming due; and so they comb the locality 
in search of funds that can be borrowed. This 
raises interest rates and causes others to borrow 
in anticipation of future needs, while still others 
sell stocks and bonds to procure funds. 

The urgent demand for unprocurable loans 
induces depositors to draw down their balances 
at the banks; and this leaves the banks short of 
both cash reserves and of funds with which 
to pay the withdrawals. To protect themselves 
they are forced to call in the funds which they 
have loaned to stock brokers on demand. The 
Stock Exchange houses, in order to pay off the 
loans, must induce their customers to pay the 
balances due on stocks bought on margin; and 
the customers in order to do this draw down 
their bank balances still further—which in turn 
compels the banks to call in more loans. This, 
too, is recent history. 

Many margin holders are unable even then 
to pay for their stocks, or to furnish the addi- 
tional margins; and the stocks consequently are 
thrown on the market. This breaks stock prices, 


results in new calls for additional margin, and 
brings about still more selling’ of stocks. Much 
of this selling is done by investors in the interior, 
and they withdraw their funds not only from the 
stock market but also from New York City. 
Thus, whereas money and capital during the 
bull movement had been flowing from the interior 
into New York, it begins flowing from New York 
back to the interior. This reversal is helped 
along by the interior banks who become timid 
and withdraw from the New York call money 
market large funds which they had been loan- 
ing here. Many such loans are handled by New 
York banks acting as agent for interior banks, 
so that they do not show in the bank statements. 
Saving Only Solution 

By the time developments have reached this 
stage banks everywhere are unable to meet fully 
the demands upon them for new loans; and mer- 
chants and producers resort to selling bonds and 
stocks to raise the capital required to meet their 
obligations. Such selling has been noticeable in 
the stock and bond markets for some weeks. 
The shortage of loanable funds, or liquid capi- 
tal, now amounts in the United States to some 
billions of dollars; and in order that the security 
markets may be placed on a firm foundation 
this shortage must be made up. Furthermore, 
the only way in which it can possibly be made 
up is through spending less than we earn. 

In brief, securities are going down because 
our shortages are due largely to extravagant con- 
sumption, because our supply of liquid capital has 
been dissipated or exhausted as described above, 
and because we are borrowing faster than we 
are saving, which is just another way of saying 
that we are consuming capital faster than we are 
producing it. 


PROHIBITION BOOMS CALIFORNIA! 


going “dry,” the prediction was made that 

prohibition would bring ruin to an in- 
dustry three generations old and representing 
an investment of $70,000,000. 

Wine grape growers and associations of vine- 
yards raised a large campaign fund for their 
protection, impressed upon the voters by parades, 
by pamphlets and by immense poster pictures, 
the devastation that a “dry” law would inflict 
upon the wine grape growers, and emphasized 
the injustice of the state in encouraging the wine 
grape growers to invest in an industry for over 
sixty years, and then suddenly making wine grow- 
ing an outlaw industry. Thousands voted for a 
“wet” state simply from sympathy for the grape 
growers. n 

When the eighteenth amendment to the na- 
tional constitution was seen coming, in the spring 
of 1919, the multitude of wine grape growers 
were certain their financial ruin was at hand. So 
much for predictions. 

The actuality is that never before was the 
grape grower so prosperous as now. 

The prices of dried grapes went to higher fig- 
ures in September and October, than the growers 
ever dreamed of. Shipments of grapes from 
California were 9,000 carloads and more larger 
last fall than ever before! 

George Belcher, of the California Wine-Grape 
Growers’ Association, said the other day: “If 
anything was evident to our prophetic eyes in 
past years, it was the ruin of all our thousands 
of acres of wine vineyards. The vast sums that 
we have spent in self-protection against the ad- 
vance of ‘dry’ laws and the outlawing of our 
industry, and all the statements that the associa- 
tion has made about the toil and money spent in 
creating wine vineyards, were made in earnest- 
ness. Imagine, therefore, how amazed was the 
state last July to have profitable prices offered 


W HEN California was° asked to vote on 


Grapes Bringing Highest Prices 
in History—Keen Demand 
for the 1920 Crop 


By H. G. Tinsley 


for dried grape crops, where we had anticipated 
financial ruin. 

“By August $25 a ton was offered, and by the 
end of that month $30 and even $40 a ton was 
gladly paid. More buyers were abroad among the 
growers, from Oregon to Mexico, than we had 
even seen. Hundreds of growers had expected 
prices so low that it was doubtful if their crops 
would be worth harvesting. In a majority of 
years $20 a ton has been the rule for the grape 
products. Many a person got double that.” 

Already buyers are in the field for the 1920 
crops at $30 a ton. 


No Cause for Alarm 


It is more than likely that prices will run as 
high as last year. One does not hear nowadays 
of the injustice of the “drys.” 

The largest Italian vineyardist, Giuseppe Von- 
celli, in the famous Cucamonga wine district, 
states that his crop in the fall of 1919 paid three- 
quarters the cost of the whole property and that 
if he accepts offers for the 1920 crop, he will be 
$95,000 a head of the cost of the place. He 
viewed the “dry” cause with alarm for seven 
years. 

The bill now before Congress, providing an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the establishment of 
viticultural stations in California, is viewed with 
optimism by all wine grape growers’ associations 
in California. They feel that the measure will 
be passed. 

The Agricultural Department has great hopes 


that the Zante grape, which comes from Greece, 
can be admirably adaptéd from wine grapes. It 
has a rapidly growing demand all over America. 
Experiments show that nine-tenth of the millions 
of vines can be changed in a few months to 
Zante grape vines. Americans use more currants 
than ever before, and hundreds of tons of Cal- 
ifornia wine grapes were used last fall in lieu 
of currant products. ' 

Then, too, there has come a tremendous call 
for California table grapes. The call could not 
be supplied last November. In 1919 Malaga and 
Sultana grape shipments reached 172,000 tons, 
against less than 25,000 tons up to 1912. Ex- 
perts in transportation of fruits estimate that 
the table grape crop moved to Eastern markets 
will run over 240,000 tons in 1920. Instead of 
the cork sawdust from Spain and Mediterranean 
countries, redwood sawdust from California mills 


has been found an excellent means of preserving 


grapes in transfer. 

The experiment station is viewed as a future 
preventive against a disastrous fall in prices, in 
case the “dry” amendment should finally bring 
what the “wets” predicted. 

There is an immense amount of experimenting 
to be done to develop the most serviceable grape 
vine for producing grapes for the table and for 
currant making. In the seventy years of wine 
production in California 700 varieties of vines 
have been imported from the Old World. Such 
a wide collection of vineyard stocks was never 
before known. : 

Vineyards created from desert tracts will not 
revert to desert conditions. That’s certain. There 
will be experimenting to find what sort of vines 
may be grafted into table grapes and into raisins 
and currants, but it will be done. The oft-painted 
picture of disheartened wine vineyardists tearing 
up acres of vines and starting their fortunes all 
over again, has not come to pass. 
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TO EDUCATE AND TRAIN EMPLOYEES 


ERE is no better index to an employee’s 
possibilities than his attitude toward 


self-improvement. If training in one 
form or another has no appeal for him, the 
time is coming when he will be a dead loss to 
the concern. If you would really know your 


people, find out what they are doing to broaden’ 


their knowledge of your business and to se- 
cure better educational equipment. . 

I have had employers tell me that they are 
opposed to providing definite instruction to 
their employees because it makes them want to 
get ahead too fast. And yet, upon inquiry, I 
have found that these same employers make a 
practice of filling important vacancies from the 
outside, 

Of course, it is possible to overdo the matter 
of institutional education; but there is much 
greater danger of under-doing it. I have yet 
to see a single instance where sensible train- 
ing of employees has failed to pay. It not only 
attracts high class applicants, but it acts as a 
hold upon the best employees. The figures 
show that attention to training and educational 
matters reduces the turnover. 

For a business to grow, the employees must 
grow. Since this is true, that business will be 
most successful which takes a definite hand in 
the development and training of its employees, 
Education is too important a matter to be left 
to chance. This applies to the small as well as 
the large concerns. 

As a usual thing, new employees, or em- 
ployees promoted to a new department, are 
“broken in” by the department head, or in 
some cases are allowed to “catch on to things.” 
This method is costly. It takes too much time 
from the department head’s working hours; 
it is slow; it allows opportunity for many 
errors and mistakes; it often gives rise to dis- 
couragement on the part of the new employee. 


Practical Instruction at Small Cost 


Training classes are formed of groups of 
employees engaged in similar work for the 
purpose of giving them instruction in the work 
engaged in, and for the additional purpose of 
preparing them for the work ahead. Instead 
of merely encouraging employees to study 
their work, a definite plan is provided. Instead 
of allowing them to “catch on to things,” they 
are certain, under the Training Class Plan, to 
receive instruction in every detail of the work. 

The most important educational work that 
an institution can undertake is giving practical 
instruction in the actual work of that business. 
Under the Training Class Plan this instruction 
is provided at small cost. 

The first step in the organization of train- 
ing classes is the dividing of the employees 
into natural groups. Members of each group, 
for the most part, should be engaged in similar 
work. The next step is analyzing the natural 
lines of promotion so as to ascertain the next 
step for each group. Parts of the same group 
may be promoted along different lines; in 
which case, when the time comes for instruc- 
tion in the work ahead, the group is divided 
accordingly. 

A manual of each particular phase of the 
work should be prepared for instruction pur- 
poses. In addition to using these manuals, the 
actual forms, records and correspondence of 
each department also serve as instruction ma- 
terial. 

In the preparation of the manual the de- 
partment head and his assistants should first 
write a description of the work of the depart- 
ment, going into as great detail as possible 
and describing the procedure, forms, and rec- 
ords. Secondly, the department head and his 
assistants should be instructed to make note 
of all questions asked by members of the de- 


“Forbes” Personnel Director 
Presents an A B C on This 
Vital Subject 
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Director “Forbes” Personnel Development Service 


partment for a period of two or three weeks, 
after which the answers should be written out 
very carefully. Thirdly, each member of the 
department should be asked to describe his 
particular job and note down any matters 
which he does not understand. This material 
should be edited carefully so as to eliminate 
all duplication. Then should be added simple 
definitions of all technical terms and descrip- 
tions of all forms and records used. 


Classes Conducted by Department Heads 


The heads of departments, or their assistants 
act as instructors for the training classes. The 
class-should meet at least once a week, and 
when the entire ground has been covered a 
thorough examination should be given. Those 


‘making a passing mark should be excused from 


further attendance, while those failing to pass, 
together with new members of the department, 
constitute a second group. 

The advantages of this plan to the depart- 
ment head are: It saves his time. Instead of 
giving individual instruction, he explains the 
work to a number at a time. Errors and mis- 
takes are greatly reduced, because under this 
plan practically every phase of the work is ex- 
plained, whereas ordinarily there are a number 
of matters which members of the department 
do not understand. It increases the depart- 
ment head’s own knowledge of the work (he 
must know the reasons for things), and there- 
by increases his own efficiency. 

Experience has proven that preparation of 
the manuals is not a difficult task, if it is 
undertaken in the right way. The manuals can 
be typewritten or multigraphed or, if desired, 
printed. 

Under the Training Class Plan all the young 
employees secure instruction in the work ahead 
before they are promoted. As soon as em- 
ployees in the department have made a passing 
mark in the training class of their department, 
or, at the latest, about two months before 
they are to be promoted, they should enter 
the training class for the department ahead. 
The advantages of this plan are obvious. When 
the employee goes into the next department 
he already has a very good understanding of 
the work; the danger of mistakes is lessened ; 
the department head’s time is saved, and the 
employee can tackle his new job with confid- 
ence, which is often lacking if the work is 
brand new. 


Lectures by, Officers 


The knowledge or experience of older em- 
ployees or officers should be used in a practical 
way to train newer or younger workers. 
Where this is not done fine latent ability goes 
to waste. Making use of this knowledge and 
experience is good business. It is interesting 
to note right here that under the proper ar- 
rangement the department heads and other 
older and more experienced employees take 
real pleasure in instructing the younger work- 
ers. In time they come to consider this not 
only as a real part of their work but as some- 
thing which is directly beneficial to them as 
well. 

Training classes can be carried only so far. 
When an employee reaches a certain point he 
needs instruction in the general phases of the 
business. Instruction dealing with the gen- 
eral work of the institution can be provided 


in two ways: First, by organizing classes 
which have as their speakers or lecturers de- 
partment heads or officers who describe the 
work in the more important departments. 
Each lecture should be written out, because 
in time the material will constitute a valuable 
text-book on the business as a whole. Second, 
by starting classes in which instruction is 
given on some phase of the work as, for ex- 
ample, in a bank—Credit, Foreign Exchange 
and Foreign Trade. If possible, instructors 
for these classes should be officers or senior 
employees of the institution itself. 

Many institutions make a practice of bring- 
ing in outsiders from time to time to lecture 
on subjects which have a bearing on the 
courses being taken. 

Some concerns, even the smaller ones, will 
find it profitable to provide instruction in some 
subjects of a general nature. For example, 
stenographers, secretaries and correspondents 
should study English. In many concerns the 
younger employees should study arithmetic, 
with particular reference to the arithmetical 
problems dealt with in the particular business. 
It will often prove helpful to give courses in 
bookkeeping and accounting, and firms doing 
foreign business or having representatives in 
foreign countries might find instruction in one 
or two modern languages profitable. Other 
courses which can often be given to advantage 
are Advanced English for older employees or 
executives, tnd typewriting and stenography 
for some of the younger employees. 

These general classes can be made to be 
directly beneficial to the employees. The Eng- 
lish Class should emphasize business terms and 
expressions used in the particular business. 
The correpondence should be studied care- 
fully and an effort should be made to show 
how previous studies can be applied to every- 
day work. 


Encourage Employees to Study 


In an institution where a large number of 
stenographers or secretaries are employed, 
speed classes in shorthand are helpful. Such a 
class should also study the correspondence of 
the institution, using a correspondence manual 
which gives complete directions as to how the 
correspondence of the institution should be 
handled. This manual should include samples 
of the best letters which have been written, 
covering as many different subjects as pos- 
sible. 

If it is not deemed advisable to organize 
general classes in the institution (every busi- 
ness should organize training classes), definite 
plans should be made to encourage outside 
study. Some institutions offer special induce- 
ments to employees, such as paying all or 
part of the fee. 

A list of courses given in nearby colleges or 
business and correspondence schools should be 
made out with a view to selecting or calling 
attention to the particular courses which will 
prove of greatest help to the employees in 
their daily work, as well as to promote their 
general culture and education. 

Where the employees do not attend inside 
or outside classes they should be given to un- 
derstand that definite self-improvement plans 
will pave the way for advancement and will be 
taken into account by executives charged with 
promotions and salary increases. 

Arrangements should be made to secure 
attendance records and grades, made by stu- 
dents attending outside classes, and these 
records should be incorporated in the em- 
ployee’s personnel file. 

Many large concerns have organized an edu- 
cational department with a paid educational 

(Continued on page 375) 
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A Master at Handling Railway Men 


(Continued from page 363) 


where he was under a different type of official. 
The greeting he received was, “Well, young man, 
have you come here to work?” 

Atterbury replied that he had. 

“Do you want to do all the work?” 

Again Atterbury replied, “Yes.” 

“Then I am perfectly willing to have you,” 
replied the old man. 

This gave the young man opportunity to 
shoulder responsibility, to exercise initiative, and 
to deal with large numbers of men. 

A year or so in this field qualified him for 
still further promotion. At twenty-six he was 
made assistant engineer of motive power; and 
shortly afterward he was advanced to the re- 
sponsible position of master mechanic on the 
Pennsylvania’s Western Lines, in charge at the 
Fort Wayne shops. 

Some successful men claim that all that is 
necessary to enable a man to rise to the top is 
to do the day’s work the best way it can be 
done, and let fate, or fortune, open new and 
wider doors. Others urge that a man must 
demonstrate that he is bigger than his job, must 
show originality, and must accomplish things not 
called for in the bond. This has been Atterbury’s 
method. He has always been eager to shoulder 
extra responsibilities, or to work additional hours 
whenever he could do anything for the good of 
the organization. 

Qualified for Higher Positions 

The superintendent on Atterbury’s division 
was not robust, and was willing to let anyone 
share his responsibilities. Atterbury saw his 
chance. After finishing his own duties, he went 
every night to the dispatcher’s office, ostensibly 
to watch how the engines were doing, but in 
reality to learn as much as possible about the 
dispatching and operation of trains, vital to suc- 
cessful transportation. Thus he qualified for a 
wider field. And as the superintendent’s health 
became worse, Atterbury virtually filled his place. 

Then came the crisis, when the memorable 
strike of the American Railway Union broke 
out in Chicago in 1894 and rioting ran rampant. 
‘Lhe job of keeping the Western Division of the 
Pennsylvania road running was put up to young 
Atterbury. And he kept i running after every 
other road was forced to stop. Not every train 
was run on time. But every train was run. 

How did he do it? All he can be induced to 
Say is: “My job was to get the best men we 
could to keep the trains running. I hustled 
around and got them.” 

But there were other railway executives, many 
of them older and more experienced than this 
young master mechanic, who were “hustling 
around” to get men to run their trains and who 
did not find them. Perhaps the fact that he 
himselt mounted the engine and ran the first train 
through the trouble zone, getting down and turn- 
ing switches and changing signals as he went 
along, had something to do with his success. 
And is it not safe to deduce that Atterbury’s 
reputation for playing fair and square with his 
men, his democratic intimacy with them, his 
proved capacity for doing things, and his abso- 
lute fearlessness, contributed to draw to him 
enough men to keep the wheels going on his 
road while all other roads were idie? 

This achievement put a feather in young Atter- 
bury’s cap—he was only twenty-eight. Other 
roads envied the Pennsylvania, because of what 
he had done. That he would climb much higher 
berg recognized in the railroad world. And he 

At thirty he reentered the huge Altoona shops 
which he had left seven years before at the end 
of his apprenticeship. But this time he entered 
as superintendent ! 

A little later a certain general superintendent 
held one of his periodical inspections of the lines 


under his charge, accompanied by his staff. Mr. 
Atterbury, as superintendent of motive power 
between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, was a mem- 
ber of the party. Entering the general super- 
intendent’s car at the beginning of the trip, At- 
terbury was introduced to him and received a 


rather gruff welcome. The young man then ° 


turned, walked to the other end of the car, and 
sat down. As he did so, a member of the staff 
seated beside the general superintendent, turned 
to his superior and asked: “Who in is 
this fellow Atterbury ?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘Somebody 
new they have shoved in on us from the West.” 

Five years later, Atterbury was general man- 
ager and boss of everybody who had been in that 
car, including the general superintendent! 

Although his positions had always been in the 
mechanical and engineering branch, Atterbury 
had missed no opportunity to study railroading in 
all its phases. The United States, it will be re- 
called, enjoyed tremendous industrial expansion 
in the late ’90’s and early in this century, the 
period when the mammoth United States Steel 
Corporation was organized. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad was deluged with more traffic than it 
could handle. ‘Lhe general superintendent 
wrestled heroically with the complex problems 
which arose, and Atterbury found opportunity to 
assist him in many ways. Under the night-and- 
day strain, however, the general superintendent 
broke down and had to step aside. 

Although he brought his end of the road up to 
a high state of efficiency the congestion and con- 
fusion became worse and worse as general busi- 
ness, and particularly the steel industry, expanded 
by leaps and bounds. Pittsburgh became hope- 
lessly clogged during the boom year of 1902. The 
master mind of the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 





‘tem at that time was the late A. J. Cassatt, one 


of the ablest railroad giants America has ever 
produced. Mr. Cassatt realized that something 
drastic must be done. So he started out to in- 
vestigate. When he arrived at the scene of the 
trouble he had in his car the principal operating 
officers of the railroad. Mr. Atterbury had been 
picked up at Altoona in case Mr. Cassatt should 
want to ask any general question about motive 
power—Mr. Cassatt being strong on asking 
questions. 
General Manager at Thirty-seven 

It soon dawned on Mr. Cassatt that the young 
superintendent of motive power knew more than 
anyone in the car about the Pennsylvania Raii- 
road, including not only motive power and me- 
chanical matters, but grades, curves, maintenance 
conditions, car and train movements, and other 
purely transportation questions. 

On the return trip, as they neared Altoona, 
Mr. Cassatt told Atterbury that he did not want 
him to get off there but desired him to keep on 
to Philadelphia. He did so, and had a long priv- 
ate conversation with Mr. Cassatt the next day. 

Within a week, Mr. Cassatt startled the rail 
road world by taking a man out of the engineer 
ing shops and making him general manager. To 
advance this thirty-seven-year-old engineer over 
the heads of all the general superintendents and 
other operating experts caused wide-spread com- 
ment and, to be truthful, not a little resentment 
among older Pennsylvania officials. For no man 
of that age, or of purely mechanical experience, 
had ever been instailed in this tremendously im- 
portant position. Cassatt, however, knew what 
he was doing. Atterbury quickly justified his se- 
lection by straightening everything out and hav- 
ing traffic moving smoothly and swiftly. 

“Mr. Atterbury,” says one of the veterans who 
worked under him, “was liked by us because he 
always made us feel that he was one of us; that 
his job was not to boss us but to help us to do 

(Continued on page 378) 


“Yes-ing’ the Boss! 


A Too-Common Practice That . 
Doesn’t Pay 


By Clifford A. Sloan 


ES-ING the Boss is a great indoor sport 
—agreeing with him in everything that 
he proposes or suggests. ; 

Two weeks ago, on a train from Chicago, | 
inet a man of big business, a vice-president oi 
a big corporation, and he told me that his hard- 
est yob was to get men who were big enough, 
who had back-bone enough, to disagree with 
the Boss, men who had opinions of their own 
and ideas of their own, and who were not 
afraid to express these opinions and ideas. 

There are two classes of men who yes the 
Boss. 

The first is the peanut-brained individual 
who never did and never will have an origina! 
idea. All he can say is: “Yes,” He is the origi- 
nal specimen of Mary’s little lamb. He is a 
good follower. He gets in at eight-thirty and 
takes his hour for lunch, even though he has 
to stand outside the office door for fifteen 
minutes. He quits on the stroke of five as 
religiously as the cock crows at dawn. He is 
necessary to every organization because there 
is always routine work to do and he can do it. 

The second is the chap who has ideas of his 
own and plans of his own but who is so spine- 
less that he does not dare to suggest them. The 
Boss makes a suggestion for handling a certain 
piece of work, and this chap knows that his 
own plan is better, for that work lies in his de- 
partment, and he is more familiar with the de- 
tails of that department than is the Boss. But 
water runs through his veins, and he mumbles 
a “yes.” He is on the third rung of the ladder 
above’ the fellow described in the preceding 
paragraph; but he stays there. 

He dare not proceed farther for fear that 
it wouldn’t win the approval of the Boss. 

Then there are two classes of men who 
don’t yes the Boss. 

The first is the pin-headed fellow. who is so 
petty and so small that he can’t see value in 
any suggestion unless it be his own. He 
argues and argues over every miserable little 
detail and when the question is decided against 
him he continues to bring up some petty objec- 
tion. The Boss keeps this chap around because 
pin-head has ideas and is not afraid to suggest 
them, and the Boss hopes that some day the 
narrow mind will become broader. 

The second who doés not yes the Boss is the 
chap who has ideas, who is not afraid to sug- 
gest them, but who is big enough to admit that 
the other fellow’s plan is better and then to get 
behind the Big Idea. He brings up every point 
that favors his plan, but also weighs carefully 
every details of other suggestions. He judges 
by the standard of what is best for the business, 
what is best for all concerned, regardless oi 
whose plan or whose suggestion may be under 
consideration. 

If you’ve an idea to offer, a plan to suggest 
whereby this or that work can be done more 
effectively, offer it! The Boss cannot know 
the detail work of every department and ot 


-every desk. He wants you to study your work, 


to improve it, no matter how unimportant your 
job may seem to you. He wants ideas trom 


you. But if a better plan than yours is sug- — 


gested, be broad minded, admit it and get be- 
hind the Big Idea. 3 

Failure to make suggestions is not helping 
the Boss. Agreeing with him in everything he 
suggests is not helping him. 


Nor is it. grooming yourself for a bigger job 
and bigger responsibilities. : 
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: A Dollars and Sense Talk 
a on the “Square Deal’’ 


‘ | “It’s time to talk of other things,” the Walrus said— 
sans love, sans sentiment, sans theory, sans psychology. 





_ 


a | 7 ‘HE main fact that you as an employer are in- 
r | : ~ terested in about any labor plan is—can it bring 
a | increased earnings to your company? Frankly, the 
is 6% ” 

. | Square Deal” policy does. 

it. : . 

is | Sixty days after the installation of the “Square Deal” plan in one 
a | plant a dividend of 11 4/5% was declared in favor of the workers. 
in | This represented an actual saving through the “‘Square Deal” plan, 
is | of 23 3/54 in the entire labor payroll of the company due to in- 
1 | creased production, satisfied employees and general cutting down 
ut of costs. Half went to the management, and half to the workers 


es 
er 
ag 


because they earned it. 


That's Dollars. What the “Square Deal’’ did for them it can do 
for you. That's Sense. 


at 


ho ; : 
. The important fact about the whole matter is that wherever Indus- 


so | trial Relations Service, Ltd., has applied the ‘Square Deal’’ for 
in . . . . . . 

te | the solution of labor difficulties it has succeeded. That is our 
tle | message to you. Aside from its other factors of industrial har- 
= mony and elimination of labor unrest the “Square Deal”’ is a basi- 


cally and economically sound dollars-and-cents proposition for 
increased earnings for employers and employees. 


ise 
he 
he Let us talk the “Square Deal” over with you at your convenience 
4 and show you the evidence of how our plan has saved more than 
set its cost for installation in the first weeks of its operation. 
int | 

lly 


yes 
ess, 


‘|| INDUSTRIAL 


ow 


:| | RELATIONS SERVICE, Ltd. 


om 


“a 50 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ing 
the 





job 
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A Power Station on Quick Order 


EMINGTON UMC Plant at Bridge- 
port was unable to purchase power to 
fill its war orders. 


We were ordered to purchase and in- 
stall a complete equipment for a new 
station of 4750 kilowatts capacity. One 
generator carried commertial load in 90 
days, and two more generators were ready 
for load in 110 days. An extension of 8000 Kw. was author- 
ized, and the two units were ready for load in 123 and 144 
days, respectively. 





We illustrate the turbine room showing the five machines 
installed and in operation. The client wrote : 


120 Broadway 
868 Stuart Building 
- 954 Union Arcade 
- » Book Bldg. 


BOSTON . . Stone & Webster Building NEW YORK. . .- - 
CHICAGO . First National Bank Building SEATTLE. 
YOUNGSTOWN 516 Stambaugh Building PITTSBURGH . 
SAN FRANCISCO 301 Holbrook Building DETROIT 
PARIS. . . - . «+ 2 Rue des Italiens 


“It is only what we confidently expected, but the work has 
gone so rapidly and smoothly that we have intended writing you 


our bearty congratulations some time since.” 


Thus our service to this Company repeated our experience 
that satisfaction is best assured if we work with you rather than 
for you, and if we begin when your plans for new construction 


and equipment are first taking shape. 
STONE & WEBSTER 





Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing Warehouses 
Water Power Developments 


Chemical Works 


Transmission Systems 


Gas Plants 


Power Stations 
Office and Monumental Buildings 














STONE & WEBSTER 
CONSTRUCTION 


SERVICE 
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Timken- 
Detroit Axle 


Discussed along 
with 14 other con- 
cerns in our new 
booklet, “Stocks of 
Automobile Parts 
Companies.” 


Send for booklet 
S-510 

















| Cities Service 
| Company 
7% Debentures 





Combining Safety and 
High Yield 


Opportunity for market 
profit through 
attractive conversion 
features 





Complete information and 
quotations on request 





Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 














| 60 Wall Street, New York 











Carib Syndicate 


The acquisition of addition- 
al acreage further strength- 
ens the position of Carib as 
the premier oil company of 
South America. Outline of 
company’s activities given 
in our weekly 





| Financial Forecast 

j which also treats: 

Armour Leather 
Tobacco Prod. Exp. 


Simms Petroleum 
Producers & Ref. 


i Sent upon request. 
i} Ask for No. 167. 


MS Wonk aCe. 


Al BROAD ST. NEWYORK 
Phone-Broad 25 


















































By B. C. Forbes 


* at least one respect there has been 
distinct improvement. The security 


* markets have moved down from their 


dizzy, dangerous heights to more sen- 
sible levels without having brought any 
failures. More recently the decline, 
after having been thoroughgoing, has 
been for the most part checked. At 
this writing the market is exhibiting 
symptoms of resiliency. 

Indeed it would not be astonishing 
if values of dependable stocks improve 
appreciably, for the fall left many is- 
sues looking extremely cheap. When 
leading railroad stocks like Pennsyl- 
vania, Atchison and Southern Pacific 
go materially below par, the discerning 
investor is likely to regard them as at- 
tractive. Some of the industrial issues 
suffered even worse declines; certainly, 
if they were not too dear at their high 
levels, they are now unusually cheap. 

This housecleaning in Wall Street, 
instead of being an occasion for alarm, 
must be regarded as salutary in every 
respect. There could have been oniy 
one upshot to a continuance of Wall 
Street’s pyrotechnics, namely, the 
straining of the money market to the 
breaking point. As it is, the banks 
have been able to reduce their credits 
based on stock market collateral by 
quite a sum—equivalent, at least, to the 
loss of gold sustained through exports. 

Even so, however, the monetary 
situation is still extended enough to 
cause the banking community to act 
cautiously, and, as a matter of fact, 
most bankers are acting cautiously, not 
only in the matter of granting loans 
to stock market operators, but to busi- 
ness interests. Yet it cannot be said 
that the nation’s bank loans, as a 
whole have been brought down to the 
so-called safe level. This fact is serv- 
ing to instil conservatism in respon- 
sible circles. 

Latest reports concerning develop- 
ments in general business are a trifle 
contradictory. The majority of com- 
mentators still proclaim that business 
is booming as phenomenally as ever, 
with no sign of slackening. Others 
state that incipient signs of caution, 
not to say recession, are beginning to 
be evident. 

The truth would appear to be that 
uneasiness is beginning to be mani- 
fested in some industries, while in 


others optimism continues undimin- 
ished. 
The leather trade, though talking 


very loudly about higher and _ still 
higher prices for finished goods, is re- 
vealing considerably anxiety over the 
outlook. Although woolen manufac- 
turers have named unprecedentedly 
high prices for their new lines of cloth, 
merchants are not confident that they 
will be able to dispose of a full volume 
of goods at proportionately increased 
prices. Cotton goods are similarily 
situated. In the lumber market some 
successful concerns are holding close 
to shore, to prevent being caught with 
enormous commitments should the 
situation undergo sudden change. 
Prices of meat in primary markets 
have fallen very materially from war- 
time heights and, more recently, eggs, 
butter, potatoes and certain other com- 
modities have eased off. Bankers are 
reported to have reduced their loans 








to holders of enormous quantities of 
raw silk imported at figures five or six 
times the pre-war quotations for this 
luxurious commodity, with the result 
that prices have moved downward. 


Steel, on the other hand, is being 
clamorously bid for at prices far above 
those named by leading interests last 
spring. Although the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and certain other large con- 
cerns have refused to be swept away 
by offers of temptingly high prices for 
immediate and nearby deliveries, many 
smaller concerns have not hesitated to 
take advantage of the plight buyers 
find themselves in. 

Other industries affected by the 
prospective inordinate demands from 
the railroads for equipment are also 
booming as briskly as ever. The oil 
industry has branched out so exten- 
sively that concerns furnishing supplies 
for it are likewise swamped with 
orders. The extremely stormy weather 
has militated against the boom in build- 
ing, and it is also said that many 
building projects are being delayed in 
the hope that materials will decline in 
the near future. 

Occasional statements come to hand 
indicating that the nationwide orgy of 
extravagance is showing signs of abat- 
ing. Generally speaking, however, 
retailers are still doing a floodtide 
trade, and collections rarely have been 
more satisfactory. 

Those who are acting on the calcula- 
tion that things will continue extra- 
ordinarily active point with satis- 
faction to the recovery in the leading 
foreign exchanges, to the lower rates 
for money which have ruled in New 
York, to what has been accomplished 
in the way of settling the railway 
problem, to the abatement in labor 
agitation and strikes, to the continua- 
tion of exports on a large scale, and to 
the generally prosperous condition of 
the agricultural community and the 
working classes. 

Some bankers who feared that a 
severe jolt was inevitable are now be- 
ginning to feel that this may be avoided 
and that the readjustment of prices 
and busiriless may be brought about 
gradually and smoothly, thus paving 
the way for a long period of active, 
healthy business. 

Others, however, -still apprehend 
trouble. They do not like the mone- 
tary situation. They feel that it will 
not be possible to keep credits within 
safe bounds, particularly as gold is 
pouring out of the country at the rate 
of at least a million dollars every day. 

To sum up, the security market out- 
look woufd appear to be distinctly 
more reassuring than the business out- 
look, since we have already experi- 
enced a readjustment in stock market 
prices but not in prices of goods, 
broadly speaking. Prudence would 
seem to counsel a policy of conserva- 
tism rather than the incurring of vast 
commitments on the theory that long 
chances can be safely taken. Wher- 
ever it is possible to do so—which is 
not always— a hand-to-mouth course 
of action might advantageously be fol- 
lowed. 

At a time like the present huge in- 
ventoriés are less attractive than quick 
returns. 


A Good Bond 
Convertible Into 
Common Stock 


371 


The purchase of sound mort- 
gage obligations which provide 
fixed income returns and are 
convertible into common stock, 
appeals to many investors be- 


cause, 


while their funds are in- 


vested with conservatism, they 
are always able to take full ad- 
vantage of influences that im- 


prove the prices of stocks. 


Send for Circular No. YM-77, 
which describes a good con- 


vertible bond. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Scranton Buffalo 
Philadelephia Minneapolis 





Cleveland 
Baltimore 
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We Offer 
City of Berlin 4s 
City of Cologne 4s 
City of Dresden 4s 
City of Dusseldorf 4s 
City of Frankfort 4s 
City of Leipzig 4s 
City of Magdeberg 4s 
City of Mannheim 4s 
City of Nuremberg 4s 
State of Bremen 4s 
State of Hamburg 4s 
State of Hamburg 4145 


Prices on Application 
Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Strect: “New Yorh_» 
CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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E furnish quotations on 
Ww unlisted bond or stock } mand 
cept mining stocks) which has an 
available market. 
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Twestment’ Securities 
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Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 
= z. Stock Exchange 
Members 


Cotton Exchange 
on  . Board of Trade 
33 NewStreet °72™ 


mund New York 
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System - Stability - Service 
—are three important elements in the 
conduct of a bank. 


The success of a bank depends upon 
the guidance of the Board of Directors 
in these three Essentials. 


The character and standing, therefore, 
of the Directorate is a bank’s strength. 


The 
Chemical Rational Bank 


of Rew Pork 


DIRECTORS 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS 
Capitalist 


FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD 
A. D. Juilliard & Co. 


RIDLEY WATTS 


VNB GO VON ON 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
Roosevelt & Son Watts, Stebbins & Co. 


ROBERT WALTON GOELET CHARLES A. CORLISS 

Real Estate Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
CHARLES CHENEY HERBERT K. TWITCHELEL 

Cheney Bros. Chairman of the Board 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President 


ARTHUR ISELIN 
Wm. Iselin & Co. 


VENA ONIONS 


We are seeking new business on our record. 
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Do you find FORBES helpful? 


Then you will be glad to see the influence of FORBES grow. 
Here are two ways you can help a lot— 


ONE: You can recommend someone in your community (he may be the 
subscription representative of other publishers right now, although previous 
experience is unnecessary) who would welcome the opportunity we offer 
an enterprising man to procure subscriptions at $4.00 a year (Canada 60c. 
extra; Foreign $1.00 7 among business, financial and manufacturing 
executives! 


TWO: You can send us the Membership lists of your local business men’s 
organizations. If you are not a member one of your business friends is. 


YOUR REWARD will be the satisfaction of helping to spread constructive 
thinking and doing through the reading of Forbes. 


ADDRESS: Circulation Manager, Forbes Magazine 


| 299 Broadway, New York, N. 





¥. 8-6-20 
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cence long chances in business, 
gambling to the limit, has been 
profitable for so long that some mer- 


chants and manufacturers cannot 
understand why their bankers are 
whispering words of caution to them at 
this time. Those who have made ab- 
normal amounts of money by con- 
tracting far ahead for huge supplies 
are inclined to remind the cautious 
bankers of the late J. P. Morgan’s 
famous phrase: “The man who is a 
bear on the United States will go 
broke.” There were times, however, 
when even Mr. Morgan himself pulled 
in sail, and pulled in hard. He would 
not have built up the house of Morgan 
to colossal magnitude had he gone 
ahead blindly, optimistically, in good 
times and bad, attempting to bump his 
head against stone walls. It may be, 
of course, that the man and concern 
which gamble on a continuance of the 
present boom, with its war-inflated 
prices, will make very generous profits 
and be able by and by to chide the 
more conservative, “I told you so.” At 
the same time, it can do no harm to 
mention that a “watch your step” pol- 
icy is now being followed by not a 
few very large enterprises managed 
by men who have earned a reputation 
for judgment and foresight. 


HE head of a very large exporting 

and importing enterprise states 
that more American cotton has been 
shipped back from Europe. Lumber, 
for instance, has gone up so much that 
one large consignment sent to England 
has been resold and returned to this 
country. Of course, this wholly abnor- 
mal movement cannot attain any large 
proportions, because Purope would 
not have bought the goods in the first 
instance had she not needed them. 
And her needs are not going to stop. 
What is of more importance is the 
cancellation of orders which, although 
placed and signed and sealed, have 
not yet been filled. A good deal of 
this is already going on, and more 
must be looked for. Should Europe’s 
plight result in such a drop in pur- 
chases here as to throw numbers of 
plants on short time, then American 
workers and others who have not 
grasped the interdependence of Europe 
and America in matters commercial 
will have their eyes opened. It is still 
hard to see how the situation can be 
rectified without calling upon Ameri- 
can investors to buy securities, proper- 
ly guaranteed, the proceeds of which 
will go to extending credit to Euro- 
pean purchasers. 


SUALLY Bradstreet’s and Dun’s 

take as cheerful a view of busi- 
ness as conditions will permit. These 
agencies, however, are at last begin- 
ning to recognize that one or two 
flys are appearing in the ointment. 
Here is what Dun’s say: 

“While the severe storms of the 
winter, with their accompanying re- 
straint on production and distribution, 
have hada decided bearing on the 
recent slackening of business activities 
in the East and in some other parts of 
the country, the fundamental causes of 
the slowing down process have mani- 
fested themselves in the movement 
toward. credit contraction through 





closer control of banking accommoda- 
tion, in the impediments to export 
trade, resulting from the extraordinary 
depreciation of foreign exchange and 
in the more general recognition of the 
fact that prices sitll remain on an un- 
natural basis and that readjustment is 
inevitable.” 


B® prepared for a stiff advance in 
railroad freight rates. It will be a 
mistake, from every point of view, if 
the business world makes such an ad- 
vance, when it comes, the excuse for 
marking up all prices another notch. A 
25 per cent. addition to the toll for 
transportation would make but a very 
slight increase in the price of a suit of 
clothes, a dress, a pair of shoes, shirts 
or most lines of groceries. If any 
one economic fact is plan as daylight, 
it is that the prudent course to follow 
from now on will be toward lower, not 
higher, prices all round. The war 
brought false ideas regarding what 
were legitimate profits, and many lines 
of business have not yet been able to 
get back to old-time principles and 
policies. Price sanity may be stimu- 
lated by expansion of imports from 
other countries, bringing competition 
with domestic supplies, and by marked 
falling off in our volume of exports to 
Europe, Canada and other parts of the 
world where it is costing altogether 
too much to buy dollars to pay bills in- 
curred here. We have had our war- 
time spree. Let us address ourselves 
to getting back to a solid peace basis. 


HEN President Wilson declared 

that the activities of the world’s 
counting houses had more to do with 
shaping world events than the activ- 
ities of diplomats, he enunciated an 
important truth. Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressed the same thought. when he 
declared that the problems confront- 
ing the United States and confronting 
the world today are “predominantly 
economic.” Well, to what extent are 
representatives of counting houses and 
the men engaged in the practical hand- 
ling of economic matters being con- 
sulted by President Wilson in the 
shaping of his actions? When leading 
European nations proposed that the 
foremost financiers of Europe and 
America get together to devise plans 
to cope with. the situation, President 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury 
threw cold water on the plan. Nor 
has there been any noticeable inclina- 
tion on the part of Washington author- 
ities to solicit or follow the advice 
of our leading men of affairs. Govern- 
ments admittedly are now very like 
huge business organizations. Why not, 
therefore, take frequent end close 
ccunsel with responsible business men 
in handling the affairs of the govern- 
rient? 


AXES! Taxes! Taxes! Our 

municipal burdens are increasing. 
Some states, including New York, have 
piled on top of our other burdens a 
new state income tax. And Federal 
taxes continue to be of war-time 
severity. The political party which 
makes “Down. with -taxes!” its lead- 
ing slogan—and convinces the voters 
that it really means ‘business—will 
gather to its support a ere many suf- 
fering citizens. ; 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Decided Cleavage of Opinion—Market 
Working Toward a “Showdown” 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


"Ripert age of counsel still pre- 
vails in Wall- Street. 

The two ¢amps—optimists and pessi- 
mists, bulls and bears—are diametrical- 
ly opposed. It is difference of opinion 
that makes the market. But seldom 
has there been such a decided cleavage 
of opinion, with so few on the fence. 
The situation is reminiscent of early 
1915, when those who declared and 
believed that the war would ruin us 
were about equally set off against 
those who forsaw big war profits and 
general prosperity. 

One good judge of investment and 
market conditions told the writer the 
other day that he believed all indus- 
trial stocks would sag throughout the 
spring and summer, with only occa- 
sional rallies. From his point of view 
there is no saving grace in the situa- 
tion. He believes that the decline in 
stock prices portends a coming decline 
in commodity prices which should get 
well under way in the fall of the year. 
About next November or December, 
he looks for the decline to end up in 
a big smash in the industrial stocks. 
“Steel common,” he said, “I believe, 
will come back to 75 or 70, while other 
stocks will break proportionately. We 
have passed the height of our boom 
ard reached the peak of inflation 
Everybody is prosperous and spending 
money freely; prices and wages are 
high; credit expansion has reached its 
limit. The turn-about must come soon.” 
’ This observer admitted some feeling 
of hopefulness for the railroad shares, 
although he declared that bond prices 
had not yet reached bottom and prob- 
ably would not before the end of this 
year. Questioned closely, however, he 
firahy confessed that he had enter- 
tained much the same sentiments a 
year ago. He went wrong a year ago; 
he may be right now. And then, again, 
he may be wrong for another year. 

An exponent of the bull side, sought 
out for his view of things, spoke an 
entirely different language. “This 
year,” he said, “is going to be a year 
of distribution of stored-up war profits. 
Corporations with huge surpluses are 
going to enrich their stockholders with 
generous stock dividends, and the dis- 
counting of these payments will make 
for a lively speculation in industrial 
shares. We will not have lower prices 
until production catches up with de- 
mand, and I doubt if that can be ac- 
complished within a year or two. While 
prices are high, inflation will be a 
necessary evil, and inflation will sus- 
tain the quoted values of speculative 
issues as nothing else could. The busi- 
ness outlook is good in the steel, mo- 
tor, equipment, oil and building indus- 
tries, while the labor situation has im- 
ptoved over what it was a year ago. 
Where there was hesitancy in busi- 
néss a year ago and hand-to-mouth 
buying, there is a tendency to go con- 
fidently ahead to-day. The credit situ- 
ation is the only deterrent, but, I be- 
lieve, so long as stocks are attractive 
and the widespread tendency to specu- 
late exists, the public will find the 
means to gratify its desires. 1 expect 
to see Steel common set a new high 
record before the end of this year. 
After that I may take the other side.” 
- There you have both sides. Any one 
on either sidé of the’ market will talk 


for hours in support of his opinions. 
And, rendering confusion doubly dis- 
concerting, it may be said that many 
whose past market prognostications 
have earned them a reputation for 
keen foresightedness are lined up on 
opposing sides. 

For the outsider, undecided as to his 
course of action, it would seem that 
the best thing to do is to watch and 
wait. Then, whichever way the mar- 
ket goes, it would be wise to go with 
it. In the past it has been almost in- 
variably true that as the market goes 
in the early spring and summer, so it 
goes in the fall and early winter. This 
rule worked out strikingly last year, 
and those who merely watched in the 
spring and summer, postponing their 
buying of stocks until after the big 
break early in August, reaped hand- 
some profits in October. 

Should the market turn persistently 
downward again during the next few 
weeks, those who have been advocating 
the bull side will have to admit that 
their judgment has been wrong. On 
the other hand, if a persistent up- 
ward movement develops, there will 
likely be a rapid shifting of accounts 
from the bear to the bull side. 

So far, there has been nothing con- 
clusive in the market’s action. The 
bears had the best of it early in Feb- 
ruary, when industrial stocks generally 
scld below their bottoms of last No- 
vember. But such was the case in 
February, 1919. The turn-about last 
year was quite swift, however, and 
within a fortnight after the making of 
low records the market was in the 
early stages of a pronounced upward 
swing. 

The writer favors the constructive 
side of the market in such stocks as 
the steels, equipments, coppers, and 
long-neglected railroad issues. But in 
the first three groups it would be folly 
to make definite predictions until after 
there has been some sort of a “show 
down” between opposing forces. 

Before this is in print it is likely that 
the railroad bill, with its continuation 
of present compensation for six months 
after March 1, and its provision for a 
5% per cent. return on property values 
thereafter will have been passed. While 
the bill has met with praise and con- 
demnation from equally good judges, 
it must be admitted that it displaces un- 
certainty and gives the investment 
community something definite to go 
by. It should reassure holders of rail- 
road securities and tend to stabilize 
vaiues. The public will gradually learn 
that 5% per cent. on property invest- 
ment will in most cases mean much 
more than 5% per cent. on outstanding 
capitalization, and they will undoubt- 
edly be inclined to speculate on the 
outcome of the guarantee as applied to 
the weak roads. 

In the rail markets of past years, the 
standard, old-line rails, such as Union 
Pacific, Reading, New York Central 
and Southern Pacific have customarily 
been taken up first, while the low- 
priced stocks have moved forward in 
the later stages of the movement. The 
railroad speculation this year may well 
begin with such stocks as Missouri Pa- 
cific, Rock Island, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, Pere Marquette, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Western Maryland. 
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Saving 
a Thousand Dollars 


Despite the high cost of living, 
those who are receiving good- 
sized incomes can save if they put 
aside certain amounts regularly. 


The Partial Payment Plan of 
investing current savings will be 
helpful to all who aim to save 
$1,000 or more within a com- 
paratively short time. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 





























INVESTMENTS 


UR Investment Depart- 

ment offers investors the 

following service without 
charge or obligation. 


1. An unbiased analysis of 
your stocks and bonds, with 
particular regard to their se- 
curity, yield and market- 
ability. 

i: arterly report of a 
shinlles ‘nature in order that 
your securities may not suf- 
fer from inattention. 

3. Special letter as unusual 
conditions develop. 

We would be glad to have 
you avail yourself of our in- 
vestors’ service. 


For further particulars 
ask for letter ‘‘C.”” 


Investment Department 


Lyman D. Smith & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 


BRANCH OFFICE 
527 Fifth Ave. Tel. Murray Hill 3700 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Thursday, April 15, 1920, to stock- 
pehdars of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 19, 1920. : 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the 
transfer books will be closed from Saturday, 
March 20, to Tuesday, March 30, 1920, both 


days included. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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Are you movin ne steadily upward as the 
years pass, with pride in your advance- 
ment? 

These are serious questions. The Insti- 
tute deals with them constructively, con- 
cretely, in the most practical and re- 


Where Do You Stand on Th Chart? 


Why not consider now the well or- 
ganized, time-saving plan meanwed out 
in the Institute’s booklet, “Your 
Financial Skill”? 

This booklet has enabled thousands of 
men to plan more wisely, to build more 
solidly, their financial futures. It may 
well do the same for you. 


Write us for a copy of “Your Financial 
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104 West Broadway 


Skill,” which is free upon request. 


American Institute of Finance 
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German City Bonds 
344% 4% 414% 


At the present low rate of German 
Exchange offer unusual opportun- 
ities for exceptional profit. These 
bonds are now: selling at one- 
twelfth of their pre-war value. 


Complete Reports on 
German Securities Sent on Request 


20 Broad St. 
New York 


Telephones: 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


Correspondents : 
Berlin, Bremen 


Rector 8534-1883-4329-4330 




















MODERN SALES MANAGEMENT 
By J. George Frederick 


A systema rehensive work deal- 
ing wi ye roblems from the man- 
agerial standpoint....... -. By mail $2.62 


A TEXT BOOK OF FILING 
By James N. McCord 
& heck, Gey to ctadent Gonling wie, 08 
the efficient and ~ to-date a | 
MISTNOES, oociccccccccccces 


EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 
By Robert E. Ramsay 
Why house organs can hel ur busi- 
ness, and how............ ‘nat $8.75 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
By B. C. Forbes 
Personal studies of the lives of fifty of 
America’s financial leaders of the 
day. $3.00 


Sete erereereeseessese 


299 Broadway 


Better Business Books 


KEYS TO SUCCESS; PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


By B. C. Forbes 


Thirty important questions answered for 
the me worker who a ld make 
’ .cadeuerdencdancbend mait $2,00 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS 
Edited by Walter K. Smart 
How to make the world your market 
through efficient business ag 
By mail $1,47 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER 
(Revised Edition) 
By Sherwin Cody 


A complete manual of business letter 
eR ey ere By mast $2.00 


THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 
A daily guide in law matters for the 
DUGMONS WARM: c 60.000 ckcceccctcsecccenees 
By ‘oak Cloth $1.50, Leather $2.00 


MAN TO MAN; THE STORY OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By John Leiteh 


The remarkable plan that has brought harmo into 
FP ER, WF than forty corporations. . By mail $2.00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


New York City 
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for Investors 


Second Grade Railroad Bonds 
Attractive Investments— 
Yield 7% to 8% 

By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


G EConD GRADE railroad bonds, 
well secured, and safe enough for 
the business man’s funds, may be 
bought to yield 7% to 8 per cent. If 
carefully selected, these bonds are 
suitable for a portion of any investor’s 
funds, and the high yield at present 
obtainable, with prospects of a con- 
siderable appreciation in value at some 
future date, makes them a very satis- 
factory form of investment. 


are outstanding to the amount of about 
$30,000,000 of an authorized issue of 
$100,000,000. They are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company and secured by a 
second mortgage on 1,039 miles of road 
and appurtenances, equipment and all 
other property of the company now 
owned or hereafter acquired. They 
are also secured by a first lien on 
bonds and stocks of a par value of 
$25,109,151. Further, they are a second 








SECOND-GRADE RAILROAD BONDS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 5s.......... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s 
Colorado & Southern Ref. 4%4s........ 
Denver & Rio Grande Con. 4s...,..... 
Rio Grande Western Ist 4s............ 
St. Louis-San Francisco Pr. Ln. 4s.. 





Note: The above bonds were selected 
partment of Lyman D. Smith & Co. 


Highest 


Since Present Approx. 


Matur- Jan.1, Low Price Yield 
ity. 1906 Record About Per Ct. 
1946 97% 72 80 6.80 
1934 97 594%, 64% & 8.50 
1935 100% 66 71% 7.80 
1936 101% 60 62% | 8.50 
1939 100 60 61 8.00 
1950 73% 533% 58% # 7.50 


for “Forbes” by the Investment De- 








In fact, the railroad bill, with its 
guarantees of a net railway operating 
income equal to 5% per cent. of the 
aggregate >roperty value of the roads 
in each rate-making group, will raise 
the standing of many second-grade 
railroad bonds beyond the line of 
doubt. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed six of the best and 
most attractive of the second-grade is- 
sues. They are so well secured and so 
well protected as to interest require- 
ments that they just barely fall short 
of the category of first-class rails. They 
have been gaining in investment favor 
in recent years, and it is likely that in 
course of a reasonable time they will 
be entitled to a position on a higher 
investment plane. They are invest- 
ments which are still going through 
the process of seasoning and strength- 
ening. In other words, they are 
“comers” among railroad bond issues. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio 30-year con- 
vertible 5s, due April 1, 1946, are out- 
standing in the amount of $40,180,000, 
which is the limit of the authorization. 
They are secured by pledge of $45,920,- 
000 Chesapeake & Ohio Ist lien and im- 
provement bonds of 1930, which may be 
extended to the maturity of the con- 
vertibles. The conversion feature 
offers attractive possibilities. Up to 
April 1 of this year, the bonds may be 
converted into the company’s common 
stock at $75 a share; from April 2, 1920, 
to April 1, 1923, inclusive, at $80; 
April 2, 1923, to April 1, 1926, inclusive, 
at $90; April 2, 1926, to April 1, 1926, 
inclusive at $100. Chesapeake & Ohio 
common stock seld as high as 68% last 
year, while in 1909 and 1910 it solid 
above the 90 level. The road has de- 
veloped a very substantial earning 
power, and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if the stock were to reach a 
level which would make the conversion 
privilege profitable before the option 
at $80 a share expires in 1923. 

The Colorado & Southern Refunding 
& Extension gold 4%s, due May 1, 1935, 


lien on securities aggregating $10,585,- 
283, and a second lien on the total 
mileage of the road, subject to $19,- 
402,000 Colorado & Southern first 4s. 
They are well protected as to earnings, 
and being secured by a direct lien on 
practically all the mileage of the sys- 
tem subject to comparatively limited 
first mortgage, may be regarded as in 
all respects secure, and on a sound in- 
vestment basis. Their present price 
around 71 compares with a high of 90 
in 1915, and a high record of 100% in 
1909. 

There are $94,941,000 out of an 
outhorized issue of $163,000,000 of the 
Chicago ,Rock Island & Pacific Ist and 
refunding 4s outstanding. They are 
secured by a direct or collateral 
mortgage on 5,834 miles of road owned; 
1,251 miles of leaseholds; securities, 
trackage rights, terminals, equipment, 
and other property hereafter acquired 
with the proceeds of these bonds or 
which may be otherwise acquired and 
placed under the lien. The stocks and 
bonds which secure the mortgage are 
those of companies whose properties 
are owned in fee by the C.,, R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., and aggregate a par value of 
$24,199,950. While this issue cannot be 
rated as high as the Colorado & South- 
ern refunding 4%s, it ranks as one of 
the good second-grade mortgages. At 
current levels the Rock Island refund- 
ing 4s show a decline of about 20 poin‘s 
from their highest point of the past 
ten years. 

The claim of the Western Pacific 
against the Denver & Rio Grande has 
had a depressing effect on the market 
position of all the securities of the 
latter. The first 4s, however, being a 
first mortgage on 1,647 miles of road, 
appurtenances, equipment, etc. are 
secured against encroachment of other 
claims. There are $34,125,000 of the 4s 
cutsanding, and the mortgage is closed. 
These bonds are prior in lien to the 
improvement 5s of 1928; to the first 
and refunding 5s of 1955, which pro- 
vide for the retirement of this issue, 
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and to the cumulative adjustment 7s of 
1932, Protected by a large margin of 
safety in earnings, a fairly good invest- 
ment rating appears justified. At pres- 
ent prices the Denver 4s are down fully 
40 points from their high record of 
1906, and over 20 points from their high 
level of five years ago. 

The Rio Grande Western first 4s are 
also a closed mortgage, with $15,190,000 
outstanding. The Rio Grande Western 
Railway Co. was formed in 1889, and 
was consolidated with the former 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 
into the present Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Co. in 1908. The bonds are a 
first mortgage on 411 miles of road in 
the states of Utah and Colorado, or at 
the rate of about $37,000 a mile. They 
are down about 30 points from their 
high prices of ten years ago, although 
they are well protected by earnings 
and may be given place among the 
best of the second-grade issues. 

Bonds under the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co.’s prior lien 
mortgage have been issued in series 


FORBES apc : 


“A.” “B,” and “C.” The first of these 
are 4s; the second, 5s; and the third, 
6s. The company may, by supplemental 
indenture, provide a sinking fund for 
the redemption of any particular series, 
and may also issue a series of bonds 
convertible into the capital stock of 
the company. There are outstanding 
about $120,000,000 bonds under the 
mortgage authorization of $250,000,000. 
Of these $84,244,125 are series “A” 4s. 
The prior lien bonds are secured by a 
mortgage or collateral lien upon 3,931 
miles of road in all, covering all lines 
of railway owned at the time of de- 
livery of the indenture, subject to gen- 
eral 5s and 6s and underlying bonds. 
It is also provided that they shall be 
a mortgage upon all lines of railway 
and other property of every kind or 
description purchased, acquired or 
constructed by use of adjustment or 
income bonds. There is also a large 
volume of collateral in the shape of 
stocks and bonds behind this issue, 
which may be given a fairly good 
rating. 





To Educate and Train Employees 


(Continued from page 367) 


director. In smaller concerns, an ex- 
perienced employee is appointed to 
devote part of his time to educational 
activities. 

The educational director is in charge 
of the educational machinery, pre- 
pares schedules of classes, keeps in 
teuch with teachers and instructors 
and keeps proper records. 


Certain rules should be prescribed 
for enrollment in classes with a view 
te getting employees to enroll in the 
classes from which they will benefit 
most. Unless some restrictions of this 
kind are imposed, many of the em- 
ployees will enroll in classes which 
they are not prepared or which will 
be of small benefit to them and to the 
institution, 

Each class should select its own 
officers, including a president, vice- 
president and secretary. In the senior 
classes the president should preside 
at all meetings, introduce speakers 
and make announcements. These three 
officers constitute the class executive 
committee. They advise with the edu- 
cational director and the educational 
committee on the conduct of the class. 
The class secretary should be charged 
with keeping the attendance records. 
The simplest method is to have each 
member write his own name upon en- 
tering the class. Five or ten minutes 
after the class begins the secretary 
replaces the first sheet with one of a 
different color which shows that all 
Names on that sheet are late arrivals. 
The class secretary then sends the at- 
tendance sheets to the educational de- 
partment, 

Department heads should approve 
all enrollments so as to make sure 
that employees do not register in 
Classes which interfere with their 
work, In some departments the work 
is of such a nature as to make it im- 
Possible for employees to attend after- 
noon classes regularly. 


‘! an employee is absent, he is re- 
quired to send in an absence slip of 
his own initiative giving the reason 
for his absence. This slip also bears 
the O. K. of the department head. 
Absences of this nature are not 
counted against the-employee’s record. 
_ As to how dar the executives of an 
in ‘titution should go in urging or com- 
Pelling attendance upon classes is a 


question. It is certain, however, that 
attendance should not be made com- 
ptlsory. If an employee refuses to 
take part in any educational work, 
either in the institution or outside, he 
should be given to understand that it 
counts against his record—unless there 
is a good reason for his non-attend- 
ance. ' 

On the other hand, if an employee 
enrolls in a class and fails to attend 
regularly, steps should be taken to 
ascertain the cause, and he likewise 
should be given to understand that his 
poor attendance record counts against 
him in matters of promotion and sal- 
ary increase. The presence of one or 
two officers on the committee makes 
it possible for the committee to know 
exactly what rules to lay down with 
reference to class attendance and to 
what extent the executives will back 
them up in urging employees to par- 
ticipate in self-improvement activities. 

Each student-employee should have 
a file in the educational department 
containing a record of class attend- 
ance and grades made upon examina- 
tions. All information pertaining to 
the employee’s educational activities 
should go into this file. 

The training classes, of course, use 
specially prepared manuals. If any 
printed text-books are used in the 
other classes it is thought wise to 
supply these ‘books free of charge, sub- 
ject to return in good condition after 
the courses are completed. In some 
institutions, however, the employees 
are glad to pay for their books. 

One of the best ways to encourage 
reading and study is to have a librar 
in the institution itself. Libraries of this 
kind are usually started by asking of- 
ficers and employees to contribute 
books, and from time to time the edu- 
cational committee buys books,. using 
fhoney from the educational fund or 
specially donated for that purpose. 

Regardless of whether the institu- 
tion has a library, the educational com- 
mittee should prepare a special read- 
ing course for the guidance of the em- 
ployees. There should be a general 
reading course for younger employees, 
one for older employees and a tech- 
nical reading course—a list of books 
of a practical or technical nature on 
the general principles of the business 
or dealing with some phase of the 
work, 
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Preferred Stocks 
Paying 7 to 8% 


We specialize in 7 and 8% Preferred Stocks of manu- 
facturing and merchandising corporations engaged in per- 
manent lines of industry. These issues have been drawn 
up with careful safeguards covering 


Priority over common stock 
Restrictions against increase of issue 
Reserves in net quick assets 
Maintenance of sinking funds 
Redemption at prices above par 
Dividends are cumulative. Where no bonded debt exists 
the preferred stock is First lien on assets and earnings. 


These preferred stocks are investment securities. 


Write for Circular FM de- 
scribing one of these sssues. 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 


Established 18780 
50 Congress Street Boston 4, Mass. 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 














Today— 


BUSINESS PROGRESS AND 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING GO HAND IN HAND 


For a business to grow, its employees must grow. Training costs 
little but pays big dividends. Capitalize the knowledge and experi- 
ence of your older employees. Make 100% use of your business 


laboratory. 

A sensible program will: 
REDUCE LABOR TURNOVER 
PROMOTE THE SPIRIT OF LOYALTY 
INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 
SAVE MONEY 


We'll be glad to tell you about our business training plan. Write 


today to 
Personnel Development Service of “Forbes” 





Sponsored by the Personnel Development Service of “Forbes” 








AGRICULTURIST—Live Stock Expert, going on extended trip through South 
America, would consider any commission of trust for parties interested in 
Ss. M. L., Box 178, City Hall Station, New York. 


agricultural or similar lines. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Painted and Uphelstered 


ENUTO BEAUTY SH 


SLITE AUTO PAINTING 
& TRIMMING CO. — 























When the Ship Came In 


i Colonial days the arrival of a 
ship at an American port was a 
great event. It meant news from 
overseas, and, more important, 
needed supplies of woolens, linens, 
shoes, and implements, in payment 
for which the settlers offered furs, 
tobacco, or other products of the 
new country. 











For the most part trading was mere 
barter, goods being exchanged 
directly for goods. Certain com- 
modities, even, were designated 
as legal tender. 















Modern banking has eliminated 
these slow and uncertain methods. 
Through its organization of offices 
and correspondents in this country 
and abroad, the GUARANTY TRUST 
ComPANy offers every facility for 
the direct, safe, and prompt hand- 
ling of commercial transactions, 
and for financing domestic and in- 
ternational business. 


A complete list of booklets descriptive of our 
services will be sent on request. 






Guaranty Trust Company 
~ of New York 


London 





New York Liverpool ‘Paris Havre Brussels 


$50,000,000 
$800,000,000 
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MEN MAKING MARK 











J. S. McCulloh 


. S. McCULLOCH, recently elected 

e vice-president of the New York 
Telephone Company, was once seated 
at dinner with some friends who were 
discussing. colleges. 

On being asked what his college was, 
he replied, “The University of Wece- 
hawken.” His questioners were rather 
mystified. One of them asked if he 
meant Stevens. 

McCulloh answered that the college 
he had reference to was right at the 
foot of the Palisades. 

“Why, there’s nothing there but the 
West Shore Railroad yards,” some one 
remarked. 

McCulloh nodded, “Exactly. And 
that’s where I got my education.” 

The education he received there was 
an excellent one, for in the thirty-five 
years. of his business life, he has risen 
from a railroad clerkship to the vice- 
presidency of a great public utility cor- 
poration. He has advanced step by 
step, each advance won by unswerving 
devotion to duty and by doing a little 
more each day than his job actually re- 
quired. Among his business associates 
his reputation is that of a leader, not 
a driver. He expects hard work from 
subordinates, but he sets them an ex- 
ample by working harder than any of 
them. 

One of his men recently said that the 
“S” in J. S. McCulloh’s name stands for 
“Speed.” That comment fits him ex- 
actly. In his office his motto is framed 
and hung on the wall: “Don’t wait 
until the boss starts to crank up—be 2 
self-starter.” And Mr. McCulloh’s 
success has come because he has al- 
ways been.a “self-starter.” 

In 1885 he started as a clerk in the 
office of the general superintendent of 
the West Shore Railroad, advancing 
successively to the positions of secre- 
tary to the general superintendent, 
division operator and assistant to the 
superintendent of telegraph and sig- 
nals, during the next five years. 

From 1890 to 1893 he was in the joint 
headquarters of the West Shore Rail- 
road and of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company at Weehawken, and 


while there studied telegraph and tele- 
phone operating, wire testing, line con- 
struction and maintenance, and secured 
a knowledge which stood him in good 
stead when on April 1, 1893, he sought 
a new position with greater oppor- 
tunity. He then entered the Long 
Lines Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company at 
New York, and a few months later be- 
came chief operator of this depart- 
ment, having charge ef telephone and 
telegraph operating work, wire testing 
and other important duties. 

His ability and application won 
speedy recognition. He moved rapidly 
upward until in 1904 he entered the 
service of the New York Telephone 
Company as superintendent of build- 
ings and supplies. In this position he 
took up the question of fire insurance 
on telephone properties, and bringing 
to the problema all his enthusiasm and 
experience, he worked out schedules 
for insuring the company’s property 
which effected great savings. 

In 1908 Mr. McCulloh became general 
contract agent of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. In the same year his 
company took over the New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Company and 
five Bell Companies in up-state New 
York. His title then was changed to 
general commercial superintendent. 
He remained in this position until De- 
cember, 1919, when he was elected vice- 
president in charge of public relations 
and commercial work. As _ general 
commercial superintendent he was 
chiefly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the commercial organization, 
which has charge of commercial work, 
making of telephone rates, commercial 
development studies, publication of 
telephone directories and general pub- 
licity work. His organization today is 
regarded as one of the best in the 
country. It serves the users of 4 
million and a half telephones in New 
York State, Northern New Jersey and 
a part of Connecticut, 

Mr. McCulloh is a great reader and 
also a lover of outdoor sports. 
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—FORBES— 


BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


“And Solomon Slept With His 
Fathers” 
A 22-page booklet showing the impor- 
tance and value of making a will— 
before it is too late. 


Suggestions for the Investment 
of New Funds : 
Letter describing the service of an 
old-established investment house for 
Pil investors, and investors of new 
funds. 


1920 Investments 
Booklet giving a selected list of Lo 
ferred investments, including high- 
grade mortgage bonds, short-term 
notes and preferred stocks. 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey 
New circular describing the preferred 
stock of this company. 


Bank and Public Holidays 
Throughout the World for 1920 
Booklet showing the states and coun- 
tries where holidays are observed on 
each date, and other valuable data 
not usually available in such con- 
venient form. 


Foreign Financing Under the 
Edge Act 
Explains the provisions of this act 
for the organization of corporations 
to finance foreign trade and to pro- 
vide for long-term investment. 


Steiner Oil Corporation 


Circular describing this stock with 
investment possibilities. 


The Function of the Investment 
Banker 


A booklet of particular interest to 
investors and financial advisers. 


The Cities Service Company 
26-page booklet showing the position 
of the Cities Service Company in the 
petroleum industry. 

The Review 
A weekly, giving a summary of the 
— financial and .business situa- 
ion. 

French Victory 5s, British Vic- 
tory 5s and New French Vic- 
tory 5s of 1920 
Complete descriptive 
these issues. 

Selected Bonds, Notes and Pre- 


ferred Stocks 
Investment information on 12 care- 
fully investigated securities. 


The Foreign Exchange Situation 
A concise circular dealing with the 
present exchange situation and point- 
ing out the advantages of invest- 
ments in foreign securities. 

The White Book of Investment 
Securities 
Giving current statistics, high and 
low prices and history of industrial 
mining stocks and bonds. 

The Blue Book of Independent 
Oil Stocks 
Containing complete and up-to-date 
analytical reports covering the most 
important companies operating in the 
oil industry. 

Getting the 

oney 
A booklet on this important subject 
issued by a long-established statisti- 
cal organization. 

The Empire Gas and Fuel Co. 
A_38-page booklet on the operations 
of this company and its subsidiaries. 

Freeport-Texas 
Analysis of large sulphur reserves, 
property, holdings, subsidiaries, 
financial position, dividend history 
and outlook. 

The German Republic’s Economic 
Position 
A 32-page illustrated booklet show- 
ing the German Republic’s economic 
osition, with special reference ta 
oreign ecxhange and municipal in- 
vestment. 

Stocks of Automobile Parts Com- 
panies 
Fifteen leading companies are dis- 
cussed in this booklet, with invest- 
ment suggestions. 
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B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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ILLYS-OVERLAND is one of the 
motor stocks that is likely to 
receive favorable market consideration 
this year. Last year the company’s 
plants were practically closed by a 
strike during most of the productive 
season. The Willys-Overland Com- 
pany fought out the labor question for 
the whole automobile industry and 
won. Now the company has its full 
force working, and those who know 
something about what is going on at 
the plant say that the men are more 
efficient than was the case before their 
unsuccessful walkout. Having had 
their little “vacation,” they have evi- 
dently come back in better spirits. It 
is expected that production will before 
long get up to 600 cars a day, and it 
is safe to figure on a net profit of 
$150 a car. Such earnings would work 
out very well for Willys-Overland 
common stock, which is at present 
paying only $1 annually in dividends. 
The Willys-Overland factory organi- 
zation has recently been’ greatly 
strengthened by the addition of Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and head of the Buick company. 
Chrysler is recognized as perhaps the 
greatest automobile production ex- 
pert in the country. It was he who 
brought the Buick concern up from 
small production to a large output at 
such reduced costs that last year, it 
is said, the profits of the Buick com- 
pany rivaled those of the Ford organi- 
zation. 
* * * 
HE action of the market when the 
sap begins to run will likely tell 
the story for this year. 
* * * 
bay agp eng to New York usually look 
for the Stock Exchange on Wall 
Street. They are disappointed when 
they find that the imposing front of 
the building faces Broad Street. Now 
plans have been announced for the 


erection of a twenty-story building as’ 


an addition to the old structure which 
was opened for business in 1903. The 
new building will have a Wall Street 
frontage of over 150 feet, and it will 
have six tall Corinthian columns, with 
a frieze in bas-relief and statuary 
above, just like the pediment of the 
old building. So that when the 
stranger comes to Wall Street and 
turns east from Trinity Church he will 
find the Stock Exchange where it ought 
to be and where he always supposed 
it was. The first seven floors of the 
new structure will be used by the Stock 
Exchange and the upper floors will be 
rented for offices. 
* * * 


asic eo STEEL CAR, as an 8 per 
cent. dividend payer, has been sell- 
ing recently to yield fully 8% per cent. 
At any such level the stock must be 
regarded as an excellent speculative in- 
vestment. The outlook for the equip- 
ment industry for the next year or 
two, or even three, is unquestionably 
bright. Capable authorities have so 
pronounced it. Last year Pressed Steel 
common made its low of 59 on Feb. 11 
Almost a year later it has again made 
a low record—this time 84. The stock 
made a gross gain of 50 points last 
year, and to date it has returned over 
just half the ground previously gained. 
The trouble with Pressed Steel Car 
used to be that its operating charges 
consumed too large a proportion of 
gross income. In other words, the 
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company was a high cost producer. In 
recent years there has been a marked 
improvement in this direction, the ratio 
of operating charges to gross sales 
coming down from above 93 per cent. 
to below 85 per cent. For the past two 
years, however, no figures have been 
given under the items of sales and 
operating costs, but net results have 
indicated continued improvement in 
efficiency. For the year just ended 
the company reported earnings of $27 
a share for the common ‘stock, as 
against $24 in 1918, $10 in. 1917, and $15 
in 1916. There is only ‘$12,500,000 
Pressed Steel Car Common stock out- 
standing, and a like amount of 7 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred. With 
scarcely any funded debt, the book 
value of the common stock is well over 
$100 a share. The small amount of 
common stock would seem to invite 
some sort of pool support whenever 
conditions are right. The 8 per cent. 
dividend looks safe for some time to 
come. In fact, Wall Street has often 
heard talk of increased disbursements 


to come this year. 
*-_* * 


OODRICH was another company to 

report the best earnings in its his- 
tory in 1919. Net sales of $141,343,419 
compared with $123,470,187 in 1918, and 
$87,155,072 in 1917. 


*_ * * 


T. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO, reor- 

ganized, has only $7,500,000 6 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred stock, 
and some $50,000,000- common stock. 
Well over $20 a share was earned on 
the preferred stock last year, while 
the common will likely show around 
$3 a share earned. In 1916, about $23 
was earned .on ‘the preferred, and in 
1917, the second year after the reorgan- 
ization earnings amounted to about $38. 
The stock has in nowise discounted 
such earnings results. With the as- 
surance that the conference railroad 
bill would be passed, speculation was 
quite as active in ’Frisco common as 
in any others of the low-priced rails— 
if not more so. A purchase of equal 
amounts of ’Frisco common and pre- 
ferred should prove to be a good long- 
pull speculation, for dividends Wwhfch 
must sooner or later be begun on the 
preferred should carry the common 
stock until.it also becomes a money 
maker. 


Says the First National Bank of Bos- | 
ton: “While demand for steel and- 
other metals is increasing and prices 
still rising, wool has softened in price, 
as have leather and cotton. The money 
situation and the demoralization in 
foreign exchanges are exerting strong 
pressure on these markets. Obviously 
merchants and manufacturers are mak- 
ing commitments with the greatest 
caution and will continue to do so 
until the present uncertain period ‘is 
clarified. To do otherwise in the face 
of the confused financial and- trade 
situation abroad and the strained 
money condition at home would’ bé 
subject to criticism.” 

* * * 


America’s future place in -world 
markets will be largely determined by: - 
how she acts during the, next few 


months. 
* * 


From now on watch closely'our ex- 
port statistics. If they drop seriously, 
figure upon a trade recession here. 


Know Your 
Problems 


Difficulties are often encoun- 
tered by even the largest in- 
vestors when an_ exacting 
opinion or authoritative sta- 
tistics are wanted. 


To help investors, both large 
and small, analyze their pro 
lems, we are distributing two 
valuable booklets. 


1. Grey Book—graphic facts of 
price fluctuations. 


2. White Book —lJlatest facts 
about more than 500 com- 


panies. 
Either or both on request to- 
gether with our pamphlet 


showing how you can buy se- 
curities on our Monthly In- 
stalment Plan. 


Write for Booklets 82-FM 


-DUNHAMe& 
lewestmen Seowrttion te 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 
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STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(OHIO) 

7% CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
(When Issued) 


Dividends free of Normal 
Income Tax 


Tax Free in Ohio 
Circular on Request 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 BROAD 8ST. 
Phones 4860-1-2-8-4 Broad 

















Philadelphia 
Company 


UNIQUE in its history, 

the Philadelphia Com- 
pany presents an interest- 
ing study for the investor. 
An analysis of the financial, 
business and investment 
position of this great pub- 
lic utility, operating largely 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity, 
is contained in the current 
number of our Market Re- 
view. 


Sent on request for F-495 


. HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
; Phila. Stock Exchange 
renne {F See Ee 
50 Broad St., New York 
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The Pittsburg Dispatch 


has character, prestige and dominating influence among 
Hon angie people 


Of Known Quantity and Quality 
The Dispatch is printed and edited with 
the object in view of appealing to — 
Pittsburgers and their neighbors 
necessarily wealthy, are ambitious, = 
and of a type to appreciate the substan- 
tialities of life rather than its theories 
and unrealities. There are many adver- 
tisers who have just this problem in view 
and find in The Dispatch’s circulation an 
already established channel into the 
homes of the people they most desire to 


Advertisers Select theDispatchFirst 


The Dispatch news service—Associated 

d excl news service and 
features, _ tremendous hold on its sub- 
scribers and the influence it wields in its 


t roster of ent na- 
p— E “its int ma all membe na 
the family illustrio a 


» its ayn ge py CM 
sults, its peculiar appeal to all classes— 





irresistible reasons why 
thought tful Se coming into the 
Pittsburg field select The Dispatch first. 


Old readers stick as long as ee, live. 
New ones come along and add to the to- 
tal in pro ion as the population in- 
creases. e Dispatch, you will see, oc- 
cupies an enviable position when you 
come to about it. 


An Unusual Advertising Medium 


Such a aprene, approved by so many 
people, is an usual advertising me- 
dium. The very > feet that readers are so 
loyal to the paper and believe in it so 
thoroughly gives advertisers a larger per- 
centage of readers of their advertising 

they can obtain in any other Pitts- 
burg paper. 


The Dispatch is regarded by its readers 
with genuine family sentiment—the 
strongest possible link. This gives the 
paper unusual power of assured results 
as a distributor of business news as 
furnished by advertisers. 





Now, Business Men, the Concerns That Reap 
the Big Profits 


from advertising are those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising continuously in a 
paper that possesses all the essential features of 
reader interest. The value of such a policy is 


obvious. 


You know you cannot win a fight unless you are 
ready to fight, and, by the same token, you cannot 
win a profitable return on your advertising invest- 
ment unless you place it to the greatest possible 


advantage. 


Che Pittsburg Dispatch 


GREATER PITTSBURG’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


WALLACE G. BROOKE 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Brunswick Building 

H. C. ROOK 


Philadelphia 
942 Real Estate Prust Building 


WALTER EDGE 
Atlantic City: 
1809 Atlantic Avenue 


THE FORD-PARSONS CO. 
Chi 


cago: 

Peoples Gas Building 
DORLAND AGENCY 
London, England: 
16 Regent Street 





























You can help to stabilize 





business and financial conditions 





—will you do it? 





When there’s a cry of “fire” in a crowded theatre, the greatest loss results 
from the mass of individuals “losing their heads” and becoming an unthink- 
ing mob. When there’s a cry of “panic” in the arena of business and finance, 
the greatest disaster comes again from mob hysteria. In each case the people 
have not been trained to anticipate events and to act with calmness and 


courage in time of crisis. 


If you believe that Forbes Magazine is doing the right thing in urging 
caution, in warning against over-extension of credits bottomed on fictitious 
and ephemeral values, if you believe that the present wild orgy of inflation 
must be curtailed now to avert a disastrous shock to our whole economic 
structure later, then you will consider it a privilege to help spread the 


message and influence of Forbes. 


One way you can help is to send us the names and addresses of the business, 
financial and manufacturing executives of your acquaintance, to whom we 
shall be glad to mail an introductory sample copy of Forbes Magazine, 
without expense to you. Will you do it? 


Address Circulation Manager, Forbes Magazine 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








A Master at Handling Railway Men 


(Continued from page 368) 


whatever work we had on hand. He 
never put on any airs. He never went 
around blustering and swearing. He 
wasn’t a slave-driver, yet there wasn’t 
one of us but was willing to slave to 
help him to straighten out a diffi- 
culty at any time, day or night. 

“When he was made ‘G. M.’ he must 
have worked at least eighteen hours 
a day. He was constantly out on the 
road, going from one point of con- 
gestion to another. It began to be 
a common saying that when the new 
‘G. M’’ arrived on the scene it meant 
that the tangle was as good as 
straightened out. Everybody learned 
to have confidence in him. That meant 
that everybody was willing to tackle 
anything he wanted done, feeling sure 
that the job could be done, and done 
right.” 

Here is the modest way Mr. Atter- 
bury himself explains how the great- 
est traffic deadlock on the country’s 
largest railroad was removed: 

“My job was to go out and find what 
was the matter. I visited the dif- 
ferent points where the congestion 
was worst, and tried to get a thor- 
ough grasp of the situation. Then all 
I had to do was to get the local fel- 
lows to remedy it. I simply gave 
them the authority to do certain things 
necessary to relieve the jam. Gener- 
ally the local men knew the causes 
of the trouble, but hadn’t the authority 
to take the necessary measures. I 
just gave them the authority and they 
went ahead and did the job. The in- 
troduction of more powerful locomo- 
tives and larger cars helped to get 
things moving again satisfactorily.” 

“Your method of handling men and 
overcoming difficulties sounds very 
simple,” I remarked. 

“IT believe in giving men authority,” 
he replied; “in giving them freedom 
to exercise their own initiative. Ever 
since I have been an executive I have 
followed this policy of giving my su- 
bordinates absolute authority to do 
things falling within their sphere. I 
do not, as a rule, tell a man how to 
do a thing. That is his business. But 
all decisions and all results must nat- 
urally come to me, and the men are 
very careful, therefore, to use their 
best judgment, so that they will not 
have to be overruled. 


GIVES MEN RESPONSIBILITY 


“When you give a subordinate free- 
dom to work something out, he has a 
sense of responsibility. And, just as 
the judge in a lower court does not 
relish having his rulings found un- 
sound and consequently reversed, so 
those lower down in the organization 
co not relish having their judgment 
found faulty and reversed. Perhaps I 
inherited this idea from Mr. Cassatt, 
who was one of the biggest men 
America has ever produced. 


“When you give men scope you are- 


then able to give them credit for the 
successful results. And since I am 
always prepared to give credit to those 
working under me, these men learned 
to give credit in turn to those under 
them; and this in time permeates the 
whole organization. Nobody, there- 
fore, goes around strutting and claim- 
ing that ‘I’ did this and ‘T’ did the next 
thing. Everybody avoids the first-per- 
son pronoun and talks about what ‘we’ 
accomplish. This creates what we on 
the Pennsylvania System call the ‘or- 
ganization spirit.’ 

“We pride ourselves on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s esprit de corps. It is, 
as you may perhaps know, rather fam- 


ous in the railroad world. We all feel 
that we are members of the same fam- 
ily. We all just try to discharge our 
duties as capably as we know how— 
and with not too long faces. Neither 
President Rea, nor I, nor any other 
official, feels that the men are working 
for us, but that we are working with 
them and that they are working with 
us for the success of the system.” 

From a veteran employee I obtained 
the following incident: During Mr. 
Atterbury’s general managership, an 
old engineer ran past a signal near 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, and caused a 
bad wreck, in which several people 
were killed. It was very difficult to 
get at the exact cause of the wreck, 
whether due to carelessness or a me- 
chanical failure, and the responsibility 
of the engineer was in doubt.. 


TWO INCIDENTS 


The usual investigations were car- 
ried out and in a day or two reports 
were made to Mr. Atterbury as gen- 
eral manager. He then said he wanted 
to talk to the engineer himself. It 
was learned that the engineer was in 
a state of almost complete collapse, 
both on account of remorse over the 
wreck and because he was afraid he 
would be held to blame and lose his 
job. 

When the engineer entered the door, 
Mr. Atterbury arose, put one hand on 
his shoulder, and said, “My friend, I’m 
glad you have come. We have been 
having some pretty hard luck, haven’t 
we?” 

The way in which he spoke put the 
man so completely at ease that he sat 
down and was able to give a clear and 
intelligent ‘account of everything in 
connection with the wreck; and, inci- 
dentally, he completely cleared him- 
self of responsibility. 

Anotlier anecdote from an employee, 
illustrating Atterbury’s methods of 
handling men: Some years ago he was 
walking through the concourse in the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York 
with another officer of the company. 
It was early in the morning and very 
few people were about. He was head- 
ed for the first express to Philadelphia. 
Suddenly he changed his direction and 
started for the opposite end of the sta- 
tion, where an usher was standing by 
a gate that had not yet opened. 

When Mr. Atterbury got quite close, 
the usher rather uneasily said, “Good 
morning, Mr. Atterbury.” 

Mr. Atterbury replied, “Good morn- 
ing, my friend. I have a particular 
favor I would like to ask of you. Are 
you willing to grant it?” 

The usher answered, “Yes, sir, I cer- 
tainly will be glad to do anything I 
can for you.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Atterbury, “I would 
like you to go up to the station master 
and report to him that I caught you 
smoking on duty. Will you do it?” 

The usher, letting fall a half-smoked 
cigarette from the hand behind his 
back, promised to do as requested, and 
Mr. Atterbury went off. 

His companion asked, “Do you think 
the usher will report that to the 
station-master?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “I 
think he will; but, at any rate, I don’t 
believe he will smoke on duty again.” 

From general manager Mr. Atter- 
bury was promoted to take entire 
charge of the operation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, as vice-president, 
ten years ago. It was his masterly op- 
eration of this system which won for 
him such a reputation that when the 
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call came from General Pershing to 
send America’s “ablest railroad man” 
to France, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in naming the man. 

How, under General Atterbury’s di- 
rection, a unique system of transpor- 
tation was created in France with 
lightning rapidity; how a modern ten- 
berth dock was erected near Bordeaux 
out of the mud bank of the Garonne 
River; how ships were handled so 
rapidly that a third of a million troops 
were landed in one month; how the 
“Leviathan” was unloaded (including 
eleven thousand troops), coaled, re- 
loaded and dispatched in eighty-four 
hours, as compared with eighty-two 
days on her first trip and thirty-four 
days on her second trip to Europe; 
how thousands of powerful locomotives 
and thirty-ton freight cars were 
shipped to France in pieces and put 
together in the twinkling of an eye 
(139 cars were erected in one day); 
how acres of warehouses were run up 
overnight; how yards, terminals, spurs, 
switches, sidings, coal pockets, etc., 
etc., were made to spring into being— 
how all this and more was accom- 
plished by American transportation 
experts forms a proud page in the 
history of America’s part in the World 
War. 


ADDRESSES WORKERS 


It was characteristic of General At- 
terbury that he avoided all fuss over 
his return and went straight to his 
work, It was also characteristic that, 
though he can rarely be induced to 
make an address, he agreed to make a 
speech to a section of the road’s em- 
ployees and that he chose as his sub- 
ject “The Rights of Those Who Labor.” 

“Perhaps America’s greatest gain 
from the war is our realization of the 
rights of those who labor.” That’s the 
conclusion formed by this man who 
took so active a part in prosecuting the 
war. It reveals how he regards work- 
ers, how close they are to his heart, 
how important a part he believes they 
play in the scheme of things. When 
requested to stay on in Europe to as- 
sist in the big work after the Armi- 
stice, General Atterbury replied with- 
out hesitation: 

“No. My duty lies with the mass of 
men—my friends all—with whom I 
have been associated for thirty years; 
the men, part of whom educated me, 
and part of whom I helped to edu- 
cate.” 

“The rights of those who labor.” 
What are they? The question is on 
every lip. Here is what this ex-ap- 
prentice, now chief operating officer 
of the world’s greatest railroad, sees 
them to be: 

‘The World War brought home to 
me that what we fought for in ’76, in 
1812, in ’61, in 98, and again in 1917- 
18, was real—that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness were the inher- 
ent right of all. I had always known 
that it was my right, but I do not 
know that I had ever had so keen a 
realization that it was the right of 

ery other fellow. I tried to put my- 
self in the other fellow’s place. What 
did that right mean to me, and what 
did it mean to him? 

“It seemed to me that the following 

least were essentials: 

“1. Steady employment; 

“2. A good wage; 

“3. Time for recreation; 

“4, Opportunity to elevate myself in 
ny employment; 

“SA voice in determining the rules 

nd regulations under which I should 
vork; 

“6. A fair division of any profits after 
. reasonable wage had been earned and 
a sufficient amount had-been paid to 


capital to attract it to an expanding 
business. 

“I hate the word ‘Labor’ as ordinar- 
ily used, as it represents class distinc- 
tion, for which there is no place in 
our American life. We all labor—some 
with our hands—some with our heads. 
Therefore when I say ‘labor,’ I mean 
‘all who labor.’ 

“Heretofore it has been considered 
a commodity, subject to the law of sup- 
ply and demand; but from now on we 
must:so set our house in order that 
all may have steady employment. A 
difficult job, I grant you, but one not 
impossible of solution by collaboration 
between producers, consumers, and 
transporters. 

“Some industries, through competi- 
tion, may not be able to support a good 
wage. Artificial restrictions may limit 
such competition, but in general the 
only answer in such cases must be: 
‘Get out of the business.’ 

“Some business, such as our rail- 
roads and public utilities, we cannot 
get out of. They must be carried on. 
Therefore, to support a good wage 
there must be either a subsidy from 
the Government, which then becomes 
a direct tax on all the people, or such 
increases in rates as will permit the 
payment of a good wage and a return 
to capital sufficient to attract its in- 
vestment. This is a tax on the user, 
not on the whole people. 


“We Americans have prided our- 
selves on our ruggedness and virility, 
and yet do you realize that during the 
war but fifty per cent of the draft 
were immediately available and physic- 
ally fit? Curiously enough, these per- 
centages were practically alike both 
for the urban and suburban population. 
In England during the war it was 
found that only one-third were physic- 
ally fit, and this fact in itself was one 
of the causes of the social revolution 
that is taking place in that country. 
Time for recreation, and recreation it- 
self will not totally alleviate this con- 
dition, but it will go a long way to- 
ward improving it. 


UNDERSTANDING NEAR 


“In every man’s breast, latent or ac- 
tive, is the desire to improve his con- 
dition. It has been our boast that 
America meant Opportunity. I be- 
lieve this is as true to-day as it ever 
was. But industrial competition has 
forced us to methods which, as applied 
to many individuals, have made their 
work so monotonous and uninteresting 
that the seed of ambition has failed 
to germinate. On these the sunlight 
of opportunity, by education, and 
change of employment, must be al- 
luwed to shine. 

“T asked myself, ‘Ought not I to be 
taken into the confidence of my em- 
ployer; be advised as to his aims and 
his troubles; be permitted to make 
suggestions in the light of my expe- 
rience, and conferred with in regard 
to conditions of work so intimately a 
part of my everyday life?’ I could but 
answer ‘Yes!’"—and with the feeling 
that I could thereby be a better man 
for my employer, for thus I become 
an active, intelligent and willing in- 
strument in cooperation, instead of an 
unintelligent and unwilling tool. 

“The success of any business is 
gauged, generally speaking, by its 
profits. There are two elements to an 
established business: the capital in- 
vested and the personnel employed. A 
stable return to capital is as essential 
as is steady employment to the indi- 
vidual. Capital—mere money—has no 
brains and does not think. To the 
personnel of the business it is en- 
trusted by its owners, who do think; 


FORBES sapyibe. 


Let Sound Investments . 
guard your home 


HEN you build your home, you consult a capable 

architect as a matter of course. In building your 
financial estate, for safety’s sake, seek capielinaed in- 
vestment advice. You can have it for the asking. 


When we tell you that, in our judgment, certain securities 
are right for you to buy, we tell it only after a strict investi- 
gation of the values, products, purposes and people back of 

We invite you to call at the nearest of our 50 correspond- 
ent offices and learn about the investment securities we recom- 
mend for you—you at your age, your circumstances, your 
ay your ambitions—in a word, for your needs. We 

ve investment securities for every need. 


Meanwhile, let us send “Men and Bonds”—the illustrated 
story of our investment service—together with our latest 
ing Sheet. Mailed promptly on request for M F 119. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—WMore than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading citier connected by about 10,000 miles of vrivate wires. 

















ARE YOU IN YOUR RIGHT PLACE? 


Every man should have a place in the world where he can make 
the best use of his talents. Often people are “out of place” be- 
cause they have not found themselves. Success is not luck. 
It is knowing your power, and using it. Here are the stories of 
how fifty of America’s business men found their places—and 
made good. If you are not satisfied with your life, it is not be- 
cause you have not had an opportunity to improve it. Here is 
one big opportunity you may take advantage of right now. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
in the business world. Please send me on five days’ approval 


“Men Who Are America,”’ containing stories of how 50 business men found 

their places, and made good. Y ofl dat ual nc A a Oe te 

the book to you. 
NAMIC. 0. cc cccccccccccccccccccce eccccceccccee ecccccccccccccccosccs eecccccccces coeccccece 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 299 Broadway, New York F. 3-6-20 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 


346 & 348 Broadway - - New York, N. Y. 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 

Life Insurance has suddenly taken on a new importance. Everybody wants it. 

This indicates that the public has begun to understand the economic value of the principle 
on which life insurance rests, and it also demonstrates the high regard in which our life com- 
panies are held. 


THE YEAR 1919 

For the New York Life 1919 was in many respects the greatest year in its history. 

Our new business ($531,000,000) exceeded the new business in any previous year by nearly 
$200,000,000. Our new business was written exclusively on the lives of individuals who made 
application to the Company and does not include any so-called Group insurance. 

Our Mortality returned to normal figures, after the heavy mortality from influenza in 1918, 
which extended through the first four months of 1919. 

The Russian Soviet Government by decree made life insurance a government monopoly in 
Russia and proceeded to liquidate the business of all life insurance companies, both domestic and 
foreign. Having by this decree assumed our liabilities, the government took possession of our 
property in Russia, including our investments which were chiefly railroad bonds guaranteed by 
the Russian Government, and purchased with moneys accumulated from premiums paid by 
Russian policy-holders. 

With the concurrence of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
approved by the Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the various States, we have elimin- 
ated both Russian assets and Russian liabilities from our statement for the year 1919. 

There are no material complications elsewhere in our foreign business. 

The decrease in assets at the end of 1919, by comparison with assets at the close of 1918, 
is due to the elimination of the Russian business and to the fact that in the assets at the close of 
1918 there were about $22,000,000 which we had borrowed to purchase Liberty Bonds. 

Taking account of these items, the assets in 1919 made a normal increase. 

Safety funds increased during the year over $5,000,000. 

On December 31 our investments in Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes exceeded $100,000,000. 


DARWIN. P..KINGSLEY - - - - President 











Balance Sheet, January 1, 1920 











ASSETS | LIABILITIES 

MN a Aaiiiei's 0s o8 Kawe bss $9,070,481.00 | Policy Reserve .................-+- $757,098,302.00 
Loans on Mortgages................ 159,869,677.31 | Other Policy Liabilities............. 24,398,333.52 
Loans on Policies.................. 145,185,934.77_ | Premiums, Interest and Rentals pre- 
Loans on Collateral ................ 159,000.00 | PAId .. 0... eee e eee reece cence 4,360,124.68 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes.... 100,605,626.80 | Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc. 4,991,560.94 
Government, State, County and Muni- Additional Reserves ............... 6,072,091.44 

sk on kona 0 4p0- drake 147,363,654.60 | Dividends payable in 1920........... 32,045,775.56 
STE Sr ernnes 344,053,661.96 | Reserve for Deferred Dividends..... 88,157,964.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stock...... 8,339,274.69 | Reserves, special or surplus funds not 
Reh adthentte nl pak at nainbdeectdcan 20,501,542.64 included above ................ 43,897,967.91 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums.  13,993,352.96 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 11,849,389.88 
Premiums reported to War Risk In- 

surance Bureau under Soldiers’ 

and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act... . 30,523.44 

SE iteth inn etind echoes $961,022,120.05 BD dei tae dia Gites sf ae $961,022,120.05 





Paid Policy-holders during the year 1919 . . . . $116,174,621.00 
































The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed 
here will be sent free to readers 
of Forbes Magazine. Simply check 
the list and return it to us with 
your letterhead or business card. 


The Man at the Desk 
Written for the busy executive who 
appreciates the value of conserving 
time and energy. 


Ask the Man Who Uses Them 
A little circular with a big idea. For 
users of heavy motor trucks. 


How to Choose a Motor Truck 
Motor trucks, like diamonds, must 
not be chosen hastily. This little cir- 
cular contains much information for 
the prospective purchaser. 


Motor Trucks for Inter-City Ex- 


press 

An illustrated booklet describing 
motor trucks for “short hauls” from 
10 to 1,000 miles. 


The Signal System 
A booklet for the executive, showi: 
how different kinds of forms on dif- 
ferent colors of paper may increase 
the efficiency of an office and do 
more work in shorter days. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, 
mistakes and money in handling 
figures. 


Information for Home Builders 
An illustrated booklet for prospective 
builders, showing what may be done 
with cement. 


The Story of a Brick 
A beautifully illustrated booklet of 
55 pages, giving many suggestions 
for the use of face brick for beauty, 
durability and economy. 


Radiantly White 
An illustrated catalogue with plans 
for installing a modern lunch-room 
in factories. 


Transfer Cranes and Hoists 
A solution to the problem of hand- 
ling coal or material in large and 
small plants. 


Drills—Plus 
Circular describing an air drill that 
is built in several sizes to meet every 
requirement of drilling, and many 
other operations not often credited 
to drills. 


Paint—Where and How to Use 
It 

A booklet in 12 colors; tells what 
paints to use and where to use them. 


The Strong Arm of Indus 
A booklet describing ‘electric 
in many industries. 


Defend Your Steam 
A booklet describing the principles 
of coal saving by insulation. 


How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any 
business proposition. 


oists 


Progressive Combustion 

Do you want to know about coal 
analysis, firing characteristics, and 
fuel economy? Send for this book. 


Boxes 
A monthly magazine handling the 
subject of shipping boxes for light 
or heavy commodities. 


Better Work 
A booklet describing a blueprint sys- 
tem suited to the requirements of 
both large and small businesses. 
Industrial Democracy 
A book describing the meaning of 
the “square deal” ‘policy in industry. 


Who Are You? What do you do? 
How do you do It? 


A series of three booklets for the busi- 
ness executive. 


Indwstrial Housing 
A booklet describing a housing plan 
that will build houses for cities of 
300, 500, 600, 1,300 and 3,000 popula- 
tion. 
Human Relations in Indus 
A booklet for the big employer “ee 


is interested in dealing with 
people as men. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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and what they think gauges their point 
of view as investors. 

“If the business is stable and cer- 
tain, a low return is asked. If it is un- 
certain, a high return is asked. Nor 
can we change this. By revolution and 
anarchy we can wipe capital out, but 
with it go all rights to property of 
any kind, and even civilization itself. 
Therefore, we as individuals, unless we 
are anarchists, are interested in the 
success of the business by which we 
are employed. 

“It is difficult, however, to make the 
large mass of those who labor appre- 
ciate the truth of this. So something 
tangible and direct is necessary to 
bring about the individual interest so 
essential to the success of the busi- 


ness. Let us grant this principle, and 
we shall have taken the first long step. 
With mutual confidence established I 
am certain that the way can be made 
clear.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Atterbury, minus a 
general’s uniform, minus medals, stars, 
and ribbons, is attending to his knit- 
ting, keeping the wheels of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad turning smoothly. 
And he is doing this by paying as much 
attention to the men as to the ma- 
chinery. Neither his many war decor- 
ations, nor the honorary degrees be- 
stowed on him by Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have altered 
his innate democracy, his ability to in- 
spire men, his faculty for getting re- 
sults. 


Where Industrial Democracy Works 


(Continued from page 360) 


can be elected as a Representative who 
has been with the company for a year 
and who is of legal age (21 for a man 
and 18 years for a woman) and who is 
a citizen of the United States. Sug- 
gestions by the employees are brought 
before the meetings, which are held 
«nce a week, Tuesdays at 3:30 for the 
House and Tuesdays at 2:30 for the 
Senate. The meetings are held on com- 
pany time. 

“Don’t you find this expensive?” Mr. 
Blumenthal was asked. 

“Yes, it is costly,” he replied: “But 
we find it is worth it to the company 
and surely helps the workers. In the 
end it is economical.” 

One of the most interesting phases 
cf the administration is the dividend 
pian. In addition to an employee’s 
regular earnings, it is possible for 
Fim or her to earn an amount up to 
twenty-one per cent. of his or her 
wages. This is paid in the form of a 
Gividend every two weeks. The per- 
centage earned is the result of the 
collective effort of all the employees in 
the mill. It is based on quality or 
perfect goods; punctuality and pro- 
duction; regular attendance; elimina- 
tion of tardiness; elimination of re- 
cyes and rejections; service rendered; 
saving of supplies; reduction of idle 
machinery. An outline of these and 
instructions of how to win dividends 
is complied, with other useful informa- 
tion, for the employees into a pamphlet 
cn “Mill Practice,” a work that is 
stimulating to ambition and pride of 
workmanship, brief though it is. 

The co-operation of the help result- 
ed last year in economies which en- 
abled the factory to pay out about a 
quarter of a million dollars to the 
workers in addition to their regular 
wages. The extra income thus earned 
was equivalent to a five per cent. re- 
turn on an investment which the work- 
ers might have had to the extent of 
$5,000,000. 

The “Good Word to New Employees 
from Old Ones.” prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws, 
composed of six of the officers, is the 
united voice of the organization. It 
is contained in the description of the 
constitution and by-laws of their own 
Industrial Democracy organization. In 
part they say: 

“The system of Industrial Democracy 
at this plant is that of our own choice. 
It has not been imposed upon us, but 
freely adopted by us, with the earnest 
conviction that it is the most efficient 
and equitable method of achieving 
success in our industrial community. 
It is democratic government in the 
mill, * * * It is our law. * * * The 
more deeply you are impregnated with 
its spirit the more helpful you will be 
to your fellow workers and the more 
will benefit personally.” 


Discussing one broader aspect of the 
labor and social problem, the Ameri- 
canization of immigrant workers, Mr. 
Blumenthal made this pointed, pene- 
trating observation: “Yes, there is the 
foreigner, though for many years pres- 
ent in this country, quite ignorant alike 
ot its opportunities and laws. At this 
time the community must realize that 
it has been neglectful in not digesting 
for or instilling into that foreigner 
a true knowledge of how to become an 
integral part of tis. If he failed in 
his readjustment to our national life, 
it is largely our fault—not his. If he 
bas not been an apt pupil, we have 
been inadequate teachers. We have 
rot gone out of our way to instruct 
sufficiently or to prevent the misappre- 
hension, misundéfstandings or misin- 
formation—wilful or accidental—to 
which our foreign arrivals are prey. 
It is high time that we took our pupil 
in hand, that aftér accepting him into 
our midst, we take seriously our re- 
sponsibilities of also giving him the 
chance to know that which has come 
to those who aré born here from the 
nursery on. 

“Contact between’ citizens and 
should-be citizenS at all points is im- 
perative. 

“Industrial Dethocracy in the factory 
excellently provides one of these con- 
tact points, and the progressive and 
patriotic manufacturer can do much in 
using it or similar means toward cre- 
ating a better citizenship. It is a job 
that belongs both to him and to his 
citizen co-workers among the em- 
ployees. 

“Perhaps the cOngregation has been 
asleep too long. It is high time that 
we wake up the fflinister !” 





Your book “Keys to Success” is a 
wonder. It is the greatest book that 
I have.in my home library. It is very 
practicable and of incalculable value to 
the young man who is ambitions of 
gaining a high position in life. 

JOHN JANELLI. 

New York City 

* * * 


Please enter my subscription to your 
magazine, of which I received a copy 
a few days ago. It is a wonderful 
publication and I threatened to wire 
my subscription so L would not miss 
any copies. 

W. H. CHASE. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


* * * 


I am enclosing my check for $12 for 
three yearly subscriptions to “Forbes,” 
which kindly enter to the addresses 
given below. These are my three sons, 
and I wish them all to receive the 
magazine. e 

J. ALLEN SMITH. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Why Guess? 


The basic Law of Action-Re- 
- action governs our business exactly 
as it does our scientific world. Its 
operation is as unchanging as that 
of gravitation. Result follows 
cause. Business travels its cycle 
of prosperity, decline, depression, 
and improvement with almost 
clock-like regularity. 


Babson’s 


rts, based on underlying funda- 
mental conditions, interpret these laws, 
and forecast conditions for you with 
remarkable accuracy. They take the 
gamble out of business. Base eve 
important decision you may make wit 
regard to expansion, sales, buying, 
advertising, and labor problems on the 
recommendations contained in Babson’s 
Service to Executives and you will 
poesces on surer, firmer Fay than 
s humanly possible by ordinary guess- 
work and individual opinion. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Full details of Babson’s Service for Execu- 
tives and our booklet ‘‘Babson’s Reports’’ will 
be sent to interested executives, gratis. 

Merely Ask on Your Letterhead for 
Bulletin AQ-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Business Advisors 
in the World 
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Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your Ulenesy gife.Madier the 
art of self-expression. Make 

spare time profitable. | 

= your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
























and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
Photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
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Investigate Before 
You Buy 


Our Investors’ Service it. is conducted 
for your guidance in e investments. 
é pa sum now may save you thousands 
ater. 


Summary and Opinion on 
one stock $3.00 





Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed is $ for advice OM .......eeeesee 
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Forbes 3-6-20 
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Scores ot chemists 


Many chemists help to solve your food problems—which are also 
our problems. 


At our Chicago plant alone we have a laboratory with 70 chemists; 
and we have 10 more laboratories at other plants. 


The experts in this department analyze all raw materials used, to 
test their purity. 


They supervise the admixture of preparations that are used in 
curing meats—thus insuring the uniform and standard quality that 
has made our hams and bacons the leaders in the trade. 


They are continually experimenting to find new uses for by-products 
so as to prevent waste, and they are always striving for more 
economical methods of manufacture. 


And our whole expense for chemical research and analysis is only 
0 Of a cent per pound of product sold. Broadly speaking, this is 
not an expense, it is an economy! ; 


This is the kind of service that can be best given by a large business 
organization. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders ° 
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Roanoke Mills Co. Consult Aladdin Instead of Doctor 


Besides a costly labor turnover, causing a lessen- 
ing of .production the Roanoke Mills Co. had a 
health problem to solve. Instead of calling in a 
doctor the Aladdin Company was consulted. After 
going into the proposition thoroughly an order for 
50 Aladdin Houses was placed. Within a few 
weeks construction work had started. Before all 
the fifty houses had been erected another order for 
more Aladdin H was pl. Nearly a hun- 
dred Aladdin Houses have been erected by this one 
concern. The saving in time and waste of materials 
was recognized. And since the housing conditions 
have been improved, health conditions in the 
Roanoke community have been bettered nearly one 
hundred per cent. 


Housing Your Men Well and 
Quickly at Lowest Costs 


The Aladdin System of Construction saves 
18 per cent of the lumber wasted in ordinary 
building. Standardization and quantity pro- 
duction further reduce the building cost 
approximately 30% toyou. Also you benefit 








Aladdin 


by Aladdin’s stupendous purchasing power. 
Aladdin houses are easily and quickly erected 
by unskilled labor. Simple, complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with each house. 


The Aladdin System and Plan 


Aladdin houses are Readi-cut. Every piece 
of joists, studs, rafters, sheathing, siding, 
flooring, interior finish is cut to proper size, 
marked and numbered ready to nail in place. 
Sufficient material to complete more than 
3000 houses is carried constantly in stock 
ready for instant shipment. Depending upon 
size of house, we load from one to three 
complete houses in each car. 


Quicker Delivery from 
Our Five Mills 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and ship- 
ped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own 


Office and 
Mills at 





mills in Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Mississippi and Canada. Aladdin houses come 
to you in a straight line from the nearest tim- 
ber region. Aladdin’s IndustrialHomebuilding 
Service means shorter routes, quicker de- 
livery and lower freight rates for builders in 
every part of the United States. Three days 
to a week are saved in shipments reaching 
destination. Complete Sales and Business 
Offices are maintained in connection with 
each mill. Fully 24 hours’ time is saved in 
your mail reaching our offices, 


Single House or Complete Cities 


We will quote you a definite price on a 
single house or complete cities of 300, 500, 
600, 1500 and 3000 population. These cities 
include homes, stores, churches, schools, 
offices, etc. Several cities arenow graphically 
presented in our book, “Industrial Housing.” 
Write, wire or phone for Book No. 1955. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 

Toronto, Ontario 


















OUR highest ideal of cigarette enjoyment 
begins the day you get acquainted with 
Camel Cigarettes. You smoke them with the 
utmost pleasure! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their quality 
merits. Their expert blend ui choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos is so new, so 
smooth and so fascinating to your cigarette 
desires you’ll prefer it to either kind of to- 
bacco smoked straight! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in so many 
other ways that appeal to the most fastidious 
smokers. They have a remarkable mildness, 
but that desirable “body” is a// there! Again, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing and the fragrance 
so unusual and likable that you are delighted 
that so much satisfaction could be put into 
a cigarette. 


The real way to appreciate Camels best is to 
compare them puff-by-puff with any cigarette 
in the world at any price! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Camels certainly give 
you everything you ever 
wanted in a cigarette. 
Fhey’re a revelation! 
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Cameis are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigerettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home 
or office supply or when 
you travel. 





